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THE THUNDER STORM. 


** Mother, what makes it thunder so? 
What makes the lightning glare? 

I wish those great black clouds would go, 
And let the fields look fair, 


I am afraid—the thunder roars 
So loud along the sky— 

The rain, so very fast it pours, 
The little lambs will die !” 


‘© The God, who made the storm, my dear, 
Made sun, and dew, and flowers ; 

He loves us—and we need not fear 
Because the black storm lowers. 


He sends the lightning and the rain, 
On purpose for our good,— 

To make the fields look bright again, 
And give the lambs sweet food. 
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My darling boy, when storms arise, 
Thou hast no cause for dread ; 

For God, who lives above the skies, 
Protects thy little head.” 
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Louisa Cutler, the daughter of a wealthy 
merchant in the city of New York, had the 
misfortune, when very young, to lose her 
mother, and to be left to the care of a maiden 
aunt, who had never known more than two ob- 
jects in life—the pleasures of the table, and of 


the toilette. It was natural; therefore, that 
she should take but a narrow view of the 
sphere of her duties, in regard to this child ; 
and, in her own mind, her fidelity was meas. 
ured by the quantity of gay apparel, with 
which she gratified her own, or her niece’s 
vanity ; and the degree of license which she 
permitted her, in regard to the indulgence of 
her appetite for pastry, confectionary, sweet- 
meats, &c. ' 

Mr. Cutler, being exclusively a man of 
business, had no time for superintending the 
education of his child; and it never seemed to 
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occur to him, that the parental relation in- 
volved any higher obligation than that of fur- 
nishing means for deftaying the expenses of 
her wardrobe, or paying her school-bills. 
Not that he was wanting in kindness or affec- 
tion for Louisa—he always responded to her 
morning salutation with a smile, and amused 
the little interva: of leisure that occurred after 
his late dinner, by sporting with or caressing 
her; but being a man of little education, who 
proposed to himself the acquisition of wealth, 
as the great end and purpose of his existence, 
mstead of taking the little pilgrim whom he 
had been the means of ushering into the 
world, by the hand, and carefully guiding her 
course, he left her to accidentai influences, 
and to choose her path according to the whims 
or taste of others, ‘‘ blind leaders of the blind.” 

It may be supposed that this young child 
suffered much from the various disadvantages 
to which she was subjected. Her pale, sal- 
low countenance, and meagre form exhibited 
but too palpably the evils resulting from the 
indulgence of her appetite; but still more 
melancholy to the eye of a rational observer, 
were the unequivocal symptoms constantly ap- 
pearing, to prove that her moral nature was 
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diseased ; her powers and affections pervert- 
ed. Vain, petulant, and ignorant, her great- 
est pleasure was a new dress; her deepest re- 
grets were occasioned by avery dark skin, 
and a total absence of personal beauty; and 
the strongest and most gratifying excitement 
she ever knew, was produced by a compli- 
ment to her appearance, or personal accom- 
plishments. Poor child! she knew none of 
the pleasures of affection; none of those at- 
tendant upon an eager and successful pursuit 
of knowledge, or upon the interchange of 
generous sentiments and disinterested ser- 
vices. 

I look upon sucha child with more com- 
passion, than even the deaf and dumb excite ; 
for though the latter suffer a melancholy de- 
privation of bodily faculties, their affections 
and the powers of their souls are often, on 
that very account, perhaps, more fully devel- 
oped: but in circumstances like those in 
which Louisa was placed, the highest and 
best powers of our nature remain dormant ; 
and a child lives as ignorant of the measure 
of happiness within her reach, as if she had 
not been gifted with an unlimited capacity for 
its attainment. 
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When Louisa had reached the age of fifteen, 
her father died suddenly of an apoplexy, at a 


time when his affairs were on the eve of an 
unfortunate crisis, such as is not uncommon 
in mercantile life. Their total ruin, and the 
event of his death, were therefore simultane- 
ous; and his child was thus left an orphan, 
without property, and consequently without 
the means of gratifying the numerous artificial 
wants which habit had rendered in her view as 
important as the simple wants which nature 
creates—food and air.. Her aunt, the nearest 
friend now remaining to her, had only a limit- 
ed income, hardly sufficient for her own 
maintenance. Fortunately for Louisa, her 
mother, during her life, had enjoyed the inti- 
mate friendship of an excellent woman, who 
was also her cousin; and although leading 
quite a retired life in the country, at a con- 
siderable distance from New York, she had 
not forgotten Louisa after her mother’s 
death, but often took pains to learn some- 
thing of her situation, and had several times 
invited her to her house ; but Louisa’s horror 
of the country, associated in her mind with 
none but the most sombre images, had pre- 
vented her acceptance. 
19* 
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When Mrs. Maitland learned the circum- 
stances in which Louisa was left by her fa- 
ther’s death, she formed the design of adopt- 
ing her into her own family. ‘‘It is no more,” 
said she, ‘‘than I should wish a friend of 
mine to do for my child, in such a case; and 
if ever the golden rule is of any obligatiun, I 
must not refuse to obey it now.” ‘It is 
true,” she remarked to her daughter Isabella, 
‘that our means bear no more than a due pro- 
portion to our present expenses: but your fa- 
ther is the most generous of beings,—as ready 
to further any benevolent scheme as if he had 
the wealth of Crasus,—and I am sure, since 
he accedes to this, you and I ought not to 
hesitate.”’ 

‘IT have not the least objection,” said Isa- 
bella,—a charming, frank, affectionate girl, two 
years older than Louisa,—‘‘to sharing my 
purse, my wardrobe, my advantages of every 
kind, if I could do so without being intimate- 
ly associated with her; but you know, dear 
mother, what we have heard of her; and 
think how her frowns and freaks would change 
the aspect of our happy home. Well, I 
have long thought that I needed some trial, 
and I am sure it is coming now,”—and poor 
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Isabella actually shed tears at the vision of 
disagreeable changes, that was passing before 
her imagination. 

“* My dear Isabella,’ said her mother, “ I 
need not assure you that it is always painful to 
me to inflict any thing disagreeable upon you ; 
and if | were to yield to that selfishness, which 
mothers are but too apt to indulge, in regard 
to their children, I should probably dismiss, at 
once, the idea of receiving, asan inmate, one 
whose society will certainly, for the present, 
be some interruption to the tranquil happiness 
which has hitherto marked your course ; but I 
think our duty is plain; and it is important 
that you should early learn to regard that as of 
imperious obligation, in all circumstances.” 

Isabella said no more. Though her heart 
was full, she restrained herself from express- 
ing her feelings ; and it was not until she had 
retired into her own room, that she gave vent 
to them, in a flood of tears. 

She felt, however, that her mother was 
right; and resolved, at any rate, “to make 
the best of it,’’ a resolution which was prompt- 
ed, perhaps, not merely by principle, ‘but by 
the natural tendency of her disposition, al- 
ways to look at the bright side of things. 
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The invitation was therefore sent to Louisa, 
and accepted on the part of her aunt, in 
whose hands she had always been passive. 
She felt, however, quite as bad as Isabella, in 
regard to this arrangement. She thought 
New York was the only tolerable place to live 


in that the wide world contained ; and figured 
to herself Mrs. Maitland as what she called a 
coarse homespun woman, and Isabella as a 
stiff country prude. 

At length came the eventful day of her ar- 
rival at Mrs. Maitland’s. The sympathies of 


youth are ever ready; and the first sight of 
Louisa’s pale, sickly countenance, and mourn- 
ing dress, inspired Isabella with so much com- 
passion, that, instead of receiving her as she 
had feared she should do, in spite of herself, 
coldly, she stretched out her hand with a 
warmth and kindness of manner, which 
brought a momentary flush of pleasure in the 
sallow cheek of Louisa; while Mrs. Maitland, 
transferring to the daughter the feelings which 
the mother used to call forth, pressed the poor 
desolate girl to her heart, while tears stood in 
her eyes, for which Louisa would have»been 
puzzled toassign areason. She felt some de- 
gree of pleasure, notwithstanding her precon- 
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ceived aversion to her new home, in perceiv- 
ing the air of refinement and comfort which 
pervaded it. The yard was tastefully deco- 
rated with shrubbery and flowers; a beautiful 
honey-suckle winding over an arched trellis, 
was interlaced with it so thickly and closely, 
as to form, as it were, a little bower over the 
front door-steps; which was the constant re- 
sort of the humming-birds, so delicate and 
beautiful, that one would suppose they had 
been destined for fairy lands. 

The house, though rather small, was con- 
veniently arranged, and neatly furnished; so 
that, on the whole, Louisa’s first impressions 
were quite favorable ; though she did not ex- 
press them at all, and appeared a perfectly in- 
different observer. 

It was the beautiful month of June, when 
the whole country seems worthy to have been 
a part of Eden itself; and Lovisatook many a 
pleasant walk with Isabella, who said laughing- 
ly, that it was the only public amusement she 
could offer her. The only remark, however, 
which these rambles ever drew from Louisa, 
was, that she thought it very disagreeable to 
walk any where but upon pavements. 
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“'To-night,” said Isabella, one day to her 
mother, ‘ I will take her in my favorite stroll ; 
and if that does not excite in her some emo- 
tions of pleasure, J shall despair.”’ 

A little before sunset they set off; and after 
ascending a hill at the distance of half a mile 
from Mr. Maitland’s, they entered a grove, in 
winding through which, occasional glimpses 
of the pretty village below, and its mountain 
barriers were caught through the trees. Pur- 
suing their way, they came suddenly to the 
brow of the eminence on the other side ; and 
it was not until they arrived at its very edge, 
that they perceived, stretched out before them, 
a beautiful and extensive line of hills, enclos- 
ing fine intervals of orchards and pasture 
lands, together with two pretty lakes,—and 
sweeping round on the right, apparently al- 
most to the spot where they stood, the nearest 
range being so richly wooded as to present a 
surface smooth and rich as velvet. The lakes 
were in different directions, and might be 
compared to diamonds set in emerald; and on 
one side, through the trees, which overhung 
the declivity of the hill, just enough of the 
white houses of the village were visible, to 
make a pleasing variety. 
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“There! what do you say to that ?’’ said 
Isabella; to whom it seemed impossible that 
the scene should not produce the same glow 
of admiration in others, which it always ex- 
cited in her. 

“Tis pretty; but not so handsome as 
Broadway,”’ was Louisa’s reply. 

‘She is hopeless,” thought Isabella; but 
determined not to yieid to the feeling of disap- 
pointment, she busied herself in gathering 
soine wild flowers, and, tying up a pretty 
wreath, put it around Louisa’s head. “‘ There,” 
said she, ‘‘ if dame nature and I together can- 
not rival your French milliners, then say so.” 

** Itis beautiful,” said Louisa, with more 
ardor than she had manifested before, since 
her arrival. 

At the first sight of Isabella, Louisa remark- 
ed, with great satisfaction, that she too had a 
very dark skin; not being aware that the spi- 
rit of Isabella’s face, and her fine sparkling 
eyes, made all the difference in their complex- 
ions, that there is between the darkness of 
night, studded with stars, and the lugubrious 
aspect of a murky, cloudy atmosphere. When 
Louisa had been long enough at Mrs. Mait- 
land’s for the growth of some degree of fa- 
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miliarity. between the girls, Isabella inconsid- 
erately passed some joke in regard to her com- 
plexion ; for, being so much in the habit of 
jesting on the subject of her own, she had no 
idea that Louisa would be offended by it. She 
was mistaken, however; for Louisa resented 
itat once. ‘* If my complexion is dark,” said 
she, ‘it is at least three shades lighter than 


yours.” 
“That may be, my dear,’ said Isabella ; 


‘‘and still you must acknowledge that you be- 
long to the colored people. It is an unques- 
tionable fact, that we are both of that frater- 


nity.” 

This was said with so much good humor, 
that any one else would have joined in the jest ; 
but Lonisa was in no jesting mood, and only 
frowned the more. 

“I don’t think,’ rejoined Isabella, “ that 
there is any thing so very disagreeable in 
mere darkness; but clouds and darkness to- 
gether, are, I confess, rather too much to be 
tolerated.”’ 

Mrs. Maitland here checked Isabella, by a 
wink of her eye; and afterwards told her that 
she must carefully forbear carrying her jokes, 
if meant ever so innocently, too far, when she 
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found that Louisa did not bear them patiently. 
Isabella’s spirit was naturally too gay and joy- 
ous to be very seriously depressed, even by 
proximity with Louisa; though she did one 
day say, in reply to her mother’s question, 
whether she found it as disagreeable as she 
expected, “* Why mother, there is all the differ- 

nce between my life, as it is now, and as it 
was before Louisa came, that there is between 
sailing with, and sailing against the stream: 
for hitherto, with only you and my father for 
companions, I have found no difficulties,—no 
obstructions, but now, whenever I take my 
own way about any thing, I must inevit- 
ably go against the current of Louisa’s in- 
clinations ; for our tastes and feelings are en- 
tirely different ; but then, ’tis true, I have some 
steam power, and sa I get along.” 

‘¢ Yes,”’ said her mother, smiling, “‘ so much 
steam power, that when wind, tide, and cur- 
rent are all in your-favor, your course is apt 
to be somewhat too headlong and precipitate ; 
so that it is perhaps well for you to have some 


* 


checks.” 
In process of time, however, there was an 


evident improvement in Louisa’s character 
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and manners, which Isabella did not hesitate 
toacknowledge. The change produced in her 
by the healthy moral atmosphere with which 
she was now surrounded, might be aptly illus- 
trated by that which a simple diet, regular ex- 
ercise, and a healthy mountain air, had eflect- 
ed in her personal appearance. ‘The process 
was invisible, but the results were apparent 
and striking. , 

Isabella continued her usual regular occupa- 
tions, which were various; and Louisa, in the 
total absence of artificial excitement, was in- 
sensibly led to take some part in them. ‘When 
Isabella, as often happened, was reading aloud 
to her mother an interesting book, Louisa, 
having nothing else to engage her attention, 
could not help listening ; and when Isabella 
was busy with music, drawing, or study, Lou- 
isa found it more agreeable to be occupied 
too. There was always cheerful, pleasant 
conversation at table, and whenever the family 
were together, and always an interchange of 
kind and affectionate manners. ‘There was 
an influence in all this, that by degrees pene- 
trated to the heart of Louisa, and imparted a 
warmth and heartiness to Acer manners, which 
she had hitherto never known. 
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When Mrs. Maitland first perceived her 
imitating Isabella’s example, of giving a good 
night kiss, she regarded the circumstance as a 
good omen, and was not disappointed. 

After she had been several months with her 
new friends, a wedding occurred in the neigh- 
borhood, to which Mrs. Maitland’s family 
were all invited. ‘There was to be a large par- 
ty, a dance, and a supper. Louisa was in a 
state of great excitement, in anticipation of 
this event, for several days before it took 
place. It was the first occasion that had oc- 
curred, since she left New York, to afford any 
Opportunity for display; all her old associa- 
tions were revived, and her love of admira- 
tion, which had been dormant, for want of 
something to excite it, returned in full force. 
What she should wear, and how she should 
dress her hair, were her constant themes; un- 
til Isabella, who felt no sympathy with her on 
these subjects, lost all her patience. 

“For mercy’s sake, Louisa,” said she, 
“spare me. I am not used to these sort of 
anxieties, and I can’t bear to hear of them.”’ 

Louisa thinking Isabella very unreasonable, 
did not scruple to say so ; and her displeasure, 
together with her uneasiness upon the subject 
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of her appearance, brought back what Isabella 
called ‘the old look.’ 

The night before the wedding, Louisa put 
up all her hair in papers with the greatest 
care, and never having attempted such an 
operation before, without some assistance, it 
occupied her a long time. 

*“O Louisa, poor child, how I do pity you,” 
said Isabella, as she jumped into bed. “TI 
would not go through all that ceremony, to be 
queen of love and beauty at a tournament. I 


don’t see, for my part, how you areto have any , 


rest to-night. I had as lief repose my head 
on a parcel of chestnut burrs, as on those stiff 
rolls of paper, bristled with pins.” 

In ten minutes more, Isabella was fast asleep ; 
but Louisa was kept up by her unwonted la- 
bors until near midnight, and certainly lost in 


freshness of complexion, more than she gained. 


in curls. 

The next day was spent by Isabella in the 
usual manner ; but Louisa’s mind was entire- 
ly occupied with preparations for the evening ; 
in the hope that she should produce a great 
impression upon the villagers. Many a gay 
dress, the relics of the preceding winter in 
New York, were looked over with a sigh, be- 
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cause custom forbade her to wear them; and 
she had no black dress that she thought suffi- 
ciently handsome ; although her aunt had pro- 
vided such as were very showy, in the hope, 
she said, that Louisa would be known for a 
city girl ; at least, while they lasted. One 
moment she declared that she would not go, 
that she had nothing fit to wear, and that no- 
body would care to see her ; and in the next, 
would be busily occupied with considering 
and determining what she had best wear, on 
the whole. After a day passed in this fever- 
ish sort of agitation on her part, the hour of 
dressing arrived. It took Isabella but a short 
time to robe herself in a plain muslin, ar- 
range her hair in the simplest manner, and or- 
hament it with a bunch of evergreens, inter- 
mingled with clusters of red berries, that had 
been gathered in some of her autumn walks. 
Then she was ready to assist Louisa, who in 
the first place had the trouble of trying on 
several dresses, and the agony of deciding 
upon a selection. As one after the other was 
examined, Louisa only replied to Isabella’s 
exclamation of ‘“‘I am sure that will do,” by 
saying “ It is frightful.”’ 
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At length when this important point was 
settled, there were still several smaller items 
to be decided upon, which were found so 
much more perplexing, that poor Isabella be- 
gan to be in despair, She continued, however, 
to coax, and soothe, and lend a helping hand, 
in the most patient manner, until matters 
were all arranged, and Louisa had quite the 
air of a New York belle; not however in the 
triumph of success, but in the restless fear of 
disappointment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maitland could not wait for 
the girls, because they chose to be punctual ; 
and when the latter arrived, who were a part 
vf the few, favored with an invitation to the 
ceremony,—the rest not assembling until a 
later hour,—the clergyman was just pronounc- 
ing his benediction upon the new married pair. 
This was the more to be regretted on Isabel- 
Ja’s account, because she was unfortunately | 
somewhat noted for dilatoriness, and a want of 
punctuality, which were the subject of many a 
jest among her friends. Of course, on this 
occasion, they showed no mercy ; but she 
generously forbore making an explanation in 
her own favor, at Louisa’s expense. 
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Louisa was not long in perceiving that Isa- 
bella was a universal favprite ; that every one 
greeted her with a smile, and that mirth and 
gaiety resounded in whatever part of the room 
she happened to be. 

“ Who is that young lady to whom you was 
speaking just now ?” said Louisa, soon after 
they entered. 

‘¢Q, it is Susan Carroll, one of the sweetest 
girls in the world. She has been away, 
teaching a school, and has but just returned. 
I was delighted to see her here.” 

‘A teacher,’”’ exclaimed Louisa; ‘* and do 
you admit teachers into the best society here?” 

“Certainly; is not that the case in New 
York ?” 

‘* No, indeed.” 

* And why not °” 

Louisa at first seemed at a loss for an an- 
swer, but directly replied, ‘*O, I suppose be- 
cause they work for their living.” 

‘‘ Poh, nonsense,” said Isabella, “‘ don’t pray 
say that loud here. I should be glad to know 
if merchants, and lawyers, and physicians, and 
clergymen, don’t work for their living ?” 

‘* Why, yes,”’ replied Louisa, “‘ but then,”— 

** But what 2” 
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“‘ Why, teaching is not a genteel way of 
getting one’s living.” 

*¢ Genteel !”’ said Isabella, impatiently, ‘if 
there is a word in our language, that means 
any thing and nothing, itis that. I am sure 
it is a most un-genteel word, for it is always in 
the mouths of the vulgar, begging your par- 
don, Louisa. I don’t see how learning can be 
genteel, if teaching is not so; for they are 
closely allied—first cousins at least—and 
thank my stars, if teachers are not received 
into the best society in all our cities, they are 
in some of them.” 

** Well, I don’t see,” said Louisa, “‘ why you 
should set up for teachers, since you are not 
one.” 

*‘Simply,’”’ replied Isabella, ‘‘ because I 
hate all nonsense and injustice. Just think of 
my sweet friend Susan,—amiable, refined, 
intelligent, highly cultivated, (and what is 
more than all, of excellent noble principles,) 
teaching a school, because she fears to burden 
her father, reduced by misfortune from opu- 
lence—not to poverty, but very narrow means ; 
- though he assures her that he had rather she 
would depend upon him. To have such a 
girl regarded as an unfit associate for any 
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body, I don’t care whom, but especially for 
that class of young ladies whom the accident 
of wealth enables to dazzle the vulgar gaze, 
and to have every kind of personal indulgence ; 
and whose lives, on that very account, are too 
apt to be spent in mere frivolity ; it makes me 
almost ashamed of my lineage, as one of the 
family of mankind.” 

Here Isabella joined Miss Carroll, and in- 
troduced her to Louisa, who in spite of an in- 
voluntary shrinking from the acquaintance, 
was soon won by her grace and intelligence. 

Louisa could not help being aware that on 
this occasion the splendor of her own appear- 
ance was entirely lost upon the whole compa- 
ny, in the illumination of Isabella’s good hu- 
mor, spirit, and wit, and that she must use 


other means of winning favor, in a simple 
country village. Still she could not help 
catching some of the infectious gaiety of her 
friend, and passed the evening very pleas- 
antly. 


The next day Isabella was looking eagerly 
about the room for something or other, a¢ din- 
ner waited—which led her father to say, 
“‘W hat are you after, Isabella ?” 
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““T know what I was after yesterday,”’ said 
she—-after—the ceremony. This pleasant 
way of treating her misfortune, as some young 
ladies would have regarded it, won siniles even 
from Louisa. 

“¢ Notwithstanding her dark skin and plain 
dress,” she said, in writing to her aunt, ‘ Isa- 
bella is one of the happiest, pleasantest crea- 
tures I ever saw.” 

It was impossible to resist the sweet influ- 
ence of her character ; and in time, Louisa be- 
came so assimilated to her, that they were 
sisters in feeling and affection. 

MATER. 
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Come, mother, will you go and see 
Where little brother lies ?— 

I cannot, love ; for if I should, 
The tears would dim my eyes. 


Not yet, not yet—I cannot gaze 
Upon that cheerless clod ; 
Better it is for me to think, 
That he is with his God. 
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A few short months and grass will grow 

Over his little grave, 

And there, perchance, the church-yard flower, 
In single pride will wave. 


Then I will go, and thou shalt tell 

Where my sweet baby lies; 

For God will soothe my aching heart, 

And dry my weeping eyes. 
Charleston, S. C. 
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As Harry Barton was busily engaged dig- 
ging in his father’s garden, a little ragged, 


dirty boy came along, and called out to him, 
“Come Harry, go with me to training.” 

Harry without stopping his work, or raising 
his head, said, “‘ I cannot go, Robert ; because 
my father wants all this bit of ground dug over 
to-day, so that he can put the seeds itito it 
when he comes home to-night.” 

“ Well, but he can dig it himself, can’t he?” 
said Robert. 

“I suppose he can, if he chooses; but he 
told me to do it, and I mean to mind him,” 
said Harry, resolutely. ‘ Besides, mother says 
little boys should be taught to work when they 
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are young, and thenthey will like it, when they 
are men.” 

**T dont wan’t to hear all that now,” said 
Robert. ‘I am in a hurry to get to training ; 
the troops are all out, and the cannon, and 
the gingerbread pedlars will be round as thick 
as hops. Come, you had better go with me.” 
But Harry, notwithstanding this tempting ar- 
ray of gingerbread, troops, and cannon, re- 
mained firm. 

“The drum and fife, Harry! the drum and 
fife! O, don’t you hear them?” exclaimed 
Robert, as Harry continued to work with all 
his might. 

“Yes, I hear them, and can resist them 
too,”’ said Harry, proudly; “so you need not 
urge meany more. I[ had rather stay at home, 
than to be marching round after the trainers 
all day.” | 

Robert was angry, and he muttered some 
very wicked words to himself, as he went on 
with his ragged coat, collarless shirt, and dir- 
ty face, to see the training. We shall follow 
him and endeavor to give a history of his un- 
lucky adventures during the day. When he 
first presented himself amongst the neat, well 
dressed boys that thronged the spacious green, 
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in front of the village inn, he was greeted with 
loud shouts of, ‘* Here comes the rag,man! 
Old clothes for sale, old clothes for sale.” 
Now Robert, if he were seldom willing to 
work, was always ready to fight. In his rage 
and mortification he struck the boy, who hap- 
pened to stand next him, a violent blow; the 
boy was larger and stouter than Robert; he 
returned the blow with interest, and a furious 
battle ensued. Our hero fought manfully, but 
he was finally brought to the ground, covered 
with blood and bruises. His conqueror proved 
a generous boy; he assisted Robert to rise 
and wash the blood from his face and clothes ; 
while the laughing ,by-standers advised him 
not to be so ready to declare war for the fu- 
ture. Robert skulked away, and the next that 
was seen of him, he was standing close to the 
heels of a spirited horse which belonged to 
one of the officers. 

“Take care, my lad, take care; I cannot an- 
swer for my horse,” said the gentleman. But 
Robert did not choose to take care; and in a 
few minutes the soldiers discharged their 
guns ; the horse reared and plunged, the little 
boy was thrown down, covered with dirt, and 
received, besides, a deep cut in the leg from 
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the sharp shoe of the horse. He was taken 
up and placed upon his feet; and as soon as 
the people were satisfied that he had received 
no serious injury, they advised him to go home, 
and learn better next time. ‘I will have 
some gingerbread,”’ said he to himself, ‘“ be- 
fore I go home ;” and he set off in search of 
some. Ina few minutes, he reached a vend- 
er of the article ; he hung round the cart, and 
whenever a purchaser appeared, officiously of- 
fered his assistance; and at last, when he 
thought no one was looking at him, he put 
his hand into the box which contained the 
gingerbread, and pulling out a piece, tucked 
it under his coat, and walked away as fast as 
he could. But the owner had been carefully 
watching him all the time, and he called out, 
“* Stop the thief; stop the thief. ’’Robert was 
accordingly seized, taken back, and compelled 
to give up his booty. He was extremely 


frightened, for he thought he should be sent to. 


gaol; and he began to beg and pray the man 
to forgive him. 

“‘T mever stole before, sartin, sartin, I 
never did; oh! pray forgive me this once ; 
only this once; I never’ll do so agin; I never 
will.” 
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The man pitied him. ‘{‘ Poor child,” said 
he, ‘‘ so young, and yet-athief! You will get 
into the state-prison before you are a man, I 
fear.” 

Robert gathered courage from the good 
old man’s words and looks, and he redoubled 
his prayers. “‘Oh! do not send me to gaol ; 
oh! do not send me to gaol,” he repeated 
again and again. 

‘No, I will not send you to gaol, for you 
would be likely to learn much evil from the 
miserable wretches confined there. I forgive 
you. Go home, and never again forget that 
God has said, ‘ Thou shalt not steal.’ ” 

Robert now felt quite ashamed, and hasten- 
ed out of the crowd as fast as he could. But 
he knew not where to go. If he went home, 
he knew he should have to tell how he got 
bruised and wounded, and then his father 
would punish him: besides his father had sent 
him to work in the morning, and told him not 
to leave it till he was called to dinner. Robert 
knew very well, therefore, that when all his of- 
fences were known, he could hope for no mer- 
cy; so he determined to conceal himself till it 
should be quite dark, and then he intended 
to go home and steal to his little bed, unob- 
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“served by his parents. He crept under a 
bridge, not far from his father’s house, and 
while he sat playing with the water, and wish- 
ing for night, he began to think it was his own 
misconduct which had brought all his troubles 
upon him. 

“‘If I had gone to work in the morning, as 
my father bid me, I shouldn’t have been thrown 
down by the horse, nor beat by Charies Ly- 
man, nor I shouldn’t be afraid to go home now.” 

The poor fellow felt very unhappy, and per- 
haps if he had had some kind friend to teach 
him what was right and what was wrong, and 
to encourage him to choose the right, he 
might have become a good boy. But little 
Robert had nobody to care for him. His fa-_ 
ther was intemperate, and passionate, and sel- 
dom took the trouble to administer reproof and 
correction, which looks to the future good of 
the child; though he often beat Robert un- 
mercifully, when he had been drinking, or 
was out of temper. And his mother loved her 
ease, and her cup of tea, better than she loved 
her child; so Jittle Robert was !eft to his own 
management. You, my little readers, who 
have affectionate parents and guardians to 
Jead you gently along in the path of duty, to 
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watch over you and pray for you, and if you 
go astray, tenderly point out your errors, and 
bring you back to virtue ; and who grant all 
your reasonable wishes and do every thing in 
their power to make you happy; you can 
know nothing of the miserable and forlorn 
situation of this poor boy. He was very hun- 
gry before sunset, for he had eaten nothing 
since morning ; as soon as it began to grow 
dark, he left his place of concealment and 
turned his steps towards home, with the pros- 
pect of going supperless to bed, much as he 
needed food. He had to pass the house where 
Harry lived; Harry was out milking his 
mother’s cow; and Robert stopped and begged 
for a little milk to drink. 

“<1 cannot give you any milk, Robert, be- 
cause it is not mine; but I have a nice piece 
of gingerbread in my pocket, that mother 
gave me; you may have half of that, and wel- 
come.”’ 

Harry divided his gingerbread, and gene- 
rously gave Robert the largest share ; and we 
are sure he felt more satisfaction in seeing the 
half famished boy devour it, than he would in 
eating it himself. But perhaps you would 


like to know how Harry has been employéd 
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all day. Ican tell you ina few words; for 
the quiet and industrious, who stay at home 
and mind their own business, have seldom 
any adventures to relate. Mr. Barton gave 
his son his task in the morning before he 
went to his own work, but as he was an af- 
fectionate father, and did not wish to overwork 
his little boy, the task was not a hard one. 
Harry completed it in time to hoe out his own 
raspberries, and play a good game at ball with 
his younger brother. ‘‘ And to-morrow, 
mother,” said he, after giving her a history of 
his day’s work, “if you and father will per- 
mit me, I will weed my strawberry bed, for it 
wants it sadly.” His mother said he might 
weed it ; and then he trudged off after his cow, 
quite as happy as if he had been with Robert, 
to see the training. When Harry hud done 
milking, he carried the milk to his mother, 
and she gave him a nice bow! of it for his 


supper ; then he,went to his own little bed, and 
his sleep was sweet. 

When he arose the next morning, his fa- 
ther said to him, “ Harry, should you like to 
have a piece of ground of your own, and raise 
some melons 2” 
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“Oh! very much, very much,” said Harry. 

“But you have already raspberries and 
strawberries to take care of; do you think you 
can find time to take care of melons, without 
neglecting my work 1?” 

““T think I can,” said Harry; ‘for T have 
a great deal of time to play now; and if you 
will be so very good ag to give me a bit of 
ground, and some seeds, I will take care of it 
in my play hours.” 

‘You shall have a piece of ground, and 
some seeds, my son,”’ said Mr. Barton; “ for 
I can trust your promise.” 

Harry’s father marked off a piece of ground 
and put the melon seeds into his hands that 
very morning ; and Harry was very happy for 
several hours digging and planting it. Like 
many other little boys, he was fond of building 
castles in the air; sad experience had not yet 
taught him that they vanish at atouch. Al- 
ready in imagination, he saw his luxuriant 
vines covering the now naked ground, and the 


tempting fruit inviting him to the delicious re- 
past,—already he had spread the product of 
his labor before his smiling mother and the 
pleased little ones, and drank in their thanks 
and praises. Poor boy, he little thought he 
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was toiling in vain ; he little dreamed what a 
disappointment awaited him. 

Harry looked at his vines every day; he 
saw the first bud and watched it till it burst 
into flower, and he counted the tiny melons as 
they appeared one after another, a hundred 
times; at last they begun to ripen, and his 
happiness was almost complete. 

** To-day, mother,”’ said Harry, as he rose 
from the breakfast table, ‘‘ you promised to 
go and see my melons. Will you beso good 
as to go now; I hope there are some almost 
ripe, but you will know best.”” His mother 
went with him, for Harry was so good a boy 
that his parents always liked to gratify him. 

Harry pointed out the melons which he 
thonght ripe ; his mother told him she thought 
they would do to gather in two or three days; 
and Harry clapped his hands and danced about 
with childish glee, as he exclaimed, “‘ Oh how 
happy we shall be eating them.” His mother 
put her hand upon his soft hair, and fondly 
stroking it, said, “In a few days, my little 
son, I hope, will reap the reward of his dili- 
gence and industry.” 

Harry stood counting his melons and look- 
ing at them long after his mother had left him; 
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and when he turned to goaway, he saw Robert 
not far from him, looking atthemtoo. Robert 
asked him to go a fishing with him; Harry 
told him he conld not go, and hurried away ; 
for he did not wish to-listen to Robert’s end- 
less entreaties. ‘The next morning, Harry, as 
usual, went to visit his vines; and what a 
sight was there! They were all torn up by the 
roots, and the nice melons which had greeted 
his eyes yesterday, were broken and cut to 
pieces, and trampled into the ground. Harry 
was struck with sorrow and surprise; but he 
was too manly to weep, even at the destruc- 
tion of his dear and long cherished hopes ; 
he struggled nobly with his tears, and finally 
conquered them. Ile looked about to see if 
he could find one melon to carry home with 
him ; but there was not one; the destruction 
had been complete ; so he walked sorrowfully 


away to tell his parents, and ask them what it 
was best to do. Tis father went immediately 
to the oft visited spot, and examined it care- 
fully. Prints of little naked feet were plainly 
to be seen; and Mr. Barton followed them 
through the soft ploughed ground, towards the 
house where Robert lived. 
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Harry was much distressed when he saw 
this; and seizing his father’s hand, he said, 
“ Do not look any more; and do not try to 
find out who did the mischief. ”*Tis no mat- 
ter.” 

“© Why, what does all this mean, Harry ?” 
said his father. ‘‘A few minutes ago, you 
were very anxious to find out who did it.” 

“Tam afraid, father, it was Robert; and 
you know his father will whip him cruelly, if 
he finds it out.” 

“If we find him guilty, my son, I trust he 
will suffer as he deserves ; it would be cruelty, 


not kindness, Harry, to screen him from pun- 
ishment.”’ 


Mr. Barton went directly in search of Ro- 
bert; he found him kicking and rolling about 
on the ground in his father’s yard. The guilty 
fellow looked much frightened when he saw 
Mr. Barton, and soon confessed his offence. 
Robert remembered how he had moved the 
poor gingerbread pedlar upon a similar occa- 
sion, and he hoped to be as successful now. 
But to all his prayers and promises, Mr. Bar- 
ton steadily answered, “ It would be no kind- 
ness to you, Robert, to allow you to go un- 
punished ; perhaps if you are made to suffer 
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for this crime, you will never be guilty of 
another; but if you escape punishment when 
you so richly deserve it, it willonly encourage 
you to go on in wickedness.” 

As soon as Mr. Barton had done speaking, 
the foolish boy began again, ‘‘I won’t do so 
agin ; I wont do so agin.” 

Mr. Barton replied, ‘“ Remember the gin- 
gerbread-man, Robert; how can I put any 
confidence in your promises ?”? And he took 
him by the hand and Jed him to his mother. 
Indifferent as she usually was to her children’s 
conduct, she was roused by such an act of 
wickedness, and punished him severely. But 
alas! one punishment, however severe, will 
not change the character. The mother who 
wishes to preserve her child from vice, must 
watch over him constantly. She must patient- 
ly, perseveringly, and continually administer 
reproof, correction, and advice. ‘* Precept 
upon precept, line upon line; here a little and 
there a little,” must be her motto. 

It is certainly true that “‘Idleness is the 
mother of mischief.” Robert was still allow- 
ed to rove about the fields, or lie basking in 
the sun all day long, and before he was twen- 
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and sentenced to the state-prison. 


One delightful summer evening, as Harry 


satin his mother’s neat little parlor, reading 
aloud to his sisters, a neighbor came in and 
told him of poor Robert’s fate. 

“ Poor fellow! Has he come to this ?”’ said 
Harry, laying down his book. 

**He has indeed,’’ said Mr. Barton. ‘ Be- 
hold, my children, the consequences of idle- 
ness and a neglected education.” 

** And behold,” said the neighbor, looking 
at Harry’s honest, intelligent countenance, 
“the consequences of industry and a judicious 
education. 

Stockbridge. 


It is not our custom to admit extracts into the Juvenile 
Miscellany: but a subscriber requests us to insert the fol- 
lowing ; and it is so simple and childlike, that we are in- 
duced to comply. It originally appeared in a Portland 
paper. ED. 
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°T was autumn, and the leaves were dry 
And rustied on the gronnd, 

And chilly winds went whistling by, 

With low and passive sound ; 
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As through the grave yard’s lone retreat, 
By meditation led, 

I walked with slow and cautious feet 
Above the sleeping dead. 


Three little graves, ranged side by side, 
My close attention drew ; 

O’er two the tall grass bending sigh’d, 

And one seem’d fresh and new. 


As lingering there I mused awhile 
On death’s long dreamless sleep, 

And mourning life’s deceitful smile, 
A mourner came to weep. 


Her form was bow’d, but not with years, 
Her words were faint and few; 

And on those little graves, her tears 
Distill’d like morning dew. 


A prattling boy, some four years old, 
Her trembling hand embraced ; 

And from my heart, the tale he told 
Will never be effaced. 


** Mamma, now you must love me more; 
For little sister’s dead ; 

And t’ other sister died before, 
And brother too, you said. 


Mamma, what made sweet sister die ? 
She loved me when we play’d. 

You told me if I would not ery, 
You’d show me where she’s laid.” 


«© °'T is here, my child, that sister lies, 
Deep buried in the ground ; 
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No light comes to her little eyes, 
And she can hear no sound.”’ 


«© Mamma, why can’t we take her up, 
And put her in my bed? 

I'll feed her from my little cup, 
And then she won’t be dead. 


For sister ’11 be afraid to lie 
In this dark grave toenight ; 
And she ’|I be very cold, and cry, 
Because there is no light.” 


** No, sister is not cold, my child ; 
For God, who saw her die, 

As he looked down from heaven and smiled, 
Call’d her above the sky. 


And then her spirit quickly fled 
To God, by whom ’t was given: 

Her body in the ground is dead ; 
But sister lives in heaven.”’ 


‘* Mamma, won’t she be hungry there, 
And want some bread to eat ? 

And who will give her clothes to wear, 
And keep them clean and neat ? 


Papa must go and carry some ; 
I’ll send her all I’ve got: 

And he must bring sweet sister home ; 
Mamma, now must he not ?’ 


** No, my dear child, that cannot be ; 
But if you’re good and true, 

You’ll one day go to her; but she 
Can never come to you. 
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© Let little children come to me,’ 
Once the good Saviour said ; 
And in his arms she’ll always be, 


And God will give her bread.” 
MEMNON. 


SCHOOL HOURS. 
CHAPTER IV. 
ARANEA—SPIDER. 
[ Concluded. } 


The day following the conversation given 
in the preceding chapter, Miss Ashford, in 
compliance with the request of her pupils, af- 
ter their early lessons were ended, resumed 
the subject she had promised. 

“Do all spiders,” asked Harriet, “‘ make 
their webs like those you have described?” 

** By no means,”’ answered Miss Ashford ; 
“their methods are so various, that I shall 
hardly be able to describe to you the half of 
them. Those of which I have spoken, are 
the most common amongst us; but last sum- 
mer, while journeying in New Hampshire, I 
particularly noticed two varieties of this insect 
which do not come under the head of any 
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which I have described. One was nearly 
black, and so large that when resting in a 
natural position, he would cover the surface 


of adollar. ‘This species, aranea inoculata, 
and its affinitives, invariably make their nests 
in the decayed trunks and roots of trees. The 
form of these nests are perfectly regular, be- 
ing shaped like a large tunnel ; the ringent 
edges of which are firmly attached to the ad- 
jacent wood, by means of long tough threads, 
so firmly interlaced, that it requires a very con- 
siderable force to detach them. The depth 
of the snare varies from six to twelve, and fif- 
teen inches. 

l often amused myself by watching the 
rapid movements of these woodland architects, 
by touching one of the remote threads of their 
nests lightly with a twig, on which the spider 
would dart from his concealed recess, towards 
the place where it expected to find its entan- 
gled prey :—but disappointed, it would cau- 
tiously examine the spot, and if the line had 
been broken, repair it, aud again retreat to 
its hiding place. 

Its favorite food seemed to be grasshoppers, 
at least during the month of August, which 
was the season | noticed them; and it was 
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usual to see many half eaten, around the nest, 
others mangled, and again others stored for 
use, in, and around, this charnel-house of their 
foe. The webs of this powerful insect are 
very strong, and when wholly destroyed, al- 
ways renewed in 2 few hours. 

The other variety was more formidable than 
the preceding ;—its size varied ; but in gen- 
eral, its body was as large as a bullet; it was 
jet black, streaked with a brilliant yellow, 
and its legs were covered with long thick 
hairs. Its webs were extended from tree to 
tree, and the courage of the insect amounted 
almost to ferocity. I never succeeded in 
frightening one to retreat from my attacks; it 
would betray evident and strong symptoms of 
rage, and I did not think it prudent to expose 
myself to its angry approaches. In truth, I 
often found their near neighborhood no small 
annoyance in my botanical excursions.”’ 

‘‘T should think so,’? answered Louisa, 
smiling ; ‘I am afraid, that though now some- 
what reconciled to the thought of seeing those 
which are common here in our gardens, I 
should decline all walks which were likely to 
lead me into the territories of such as you have 
described.” 
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> said Miss 


“‘ Then I assure you my dear,’ 
Ashford, “‘ that were you in the country, your 
walks in the woods must be quite limited ; 
for spiders are always encountered in those 
situations ; and while i certainly should not 
court their society, I should be loth to deny 
myself the pleasure of collecting plants, flow- 
ers, and minerals, from a fear of meeting 
them. Our best enjoyments must have some 
alloy, and we are happy, Louisa, if they are 
marred by nothing more serious than the sight 
of spiders.” 

“Can you not tell us something more rela- 
tive to the formation of their snares ?” asked 
Emily. 

“Qh yes,” replied her friend, “there is a 
species called the Aranea latens, which spins 
its web on the upper surface of a leaf; the un- 
fortunate insect that chances to alight on this, 
falls a sure prey to the concealed enemy. 

The Aranea labyrinthica extends its mesh- 
es horizontally approaching the earth, and 
conceals itself in a cylindrical tube near the 
roots of grass; where, secure from the at- 
tacks of birds, and sheltered from the sun and 
rain, it patiently waits till the tremulous mo- 
tion of the threads connecting the nest and 
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snare, announce that a prisoner is taken, when 
it seeks the ioils, and feeds on its helpless prey.” 

The aranea fasciata,* and the aranea avicu- 
lariat are the largest species with which we are 
acquainted ; the former is a native of Barbary, 
the latter of Brazil. These are truly formida- 
ble and disgusting. They seize and destroy 
the strongest insects, and even small birds. 
The Tarentula, of which so many fabulous 
stories have been related, is found both in Eu- 
rope andthe East Indies. It takes its name 
from the city of Tarento, in Italy, where it is 
often found, and much dreaded. Its body is 
about an inch in length, and of an ash color, 
spotted and striped with black. 

Those spiders, which do not employ snares 
for seizing their prey, rank in two large di- 
visions. The one secrete themselves, and 
dart on their prey, pursuing it only to a short 
distance from their ambuscade: the other 
roam at large, seizing their destined victims 
by open violence. ‘The former are, by a Ger- 
man naturalist, called vagrants, the latter hunt- 
ers; the garden and house spiders he calls 
sedentaries ; and if we add to these the water 


* From fascia, a band. 
t From avis a bird. These two species belong to the 
tribe of hunters. 
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spiders, which are named swimmers, you will 
have a general idea of the whole race. 

The artifices of some of the vagrants are 
very curious. Sometimes they roll themselves 
in the green leaves, and there take their prey ; 
then they secrete themselves under stones, or 
like the aranea atrezx, lurk beneath the loose 
bark of trees. The aranea calycina hides in 
the corolla of a flower, where, covered with the 
farina, she is unseen till felt.” 

*“O that reminds one of the expedient of 
the cat in the fable,” said Helen; “ which 
rolled herself in the flour barrel, that she 
might, by this manceuvre, seize on the rats and 
mice which had learnt to know and avoid her 
dangerous presence.” 

““] remember to what you allude,” said 
Miss Ashford, smiling ; *‘ but must proceed to 
tell you, that among the many expedients to 
which this tribe resort, is that of often feign- 
ing death; thus the insect which fancies itself 
just in possession of a luxurious repast, is it- 
self the provision which satisfies the hunger of 
the cunning spider.” 

‘Can you give us some account of the 
swimmers ?” asked Caroline. 
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‘‘ Directly,” replied Miss Ashford; ‘ I wish 
first to notice two remarkable varieties ; the 
first belongs to the hunters; the latter, as far 
as I have been able to notice its habits, seems 
to belong to the sedentaries. ‘The aranea sau- 
ragesii isa native of the West Indies, and 
makes her habitation like a long gallery pass- 
ing obliquely into the earth; an inch wide, 
and often twenty-four inches in length. This 
is usually excavated in a bank of hard clay, so 
that the rain passes easily off, without pene- 
trating the snug abode. The whole is lined 
with a web of tough and fine silk, woven ap- 
parently of many thicknesses; thus serving 
the double purpose of keeping the earth from 
crumbling, and filling the passage, and by its 
connexion with the surface, giving notice of 
approaching danger. But now for the great 
wonder of this same abode. Our ingenious 
architect, from a composition of earth, gluten, 
and web silk, constructs a door to her dwel- 
ling, which opens curiously on hinges, like the 
operculum* of some sea-shells. This door 
opens and shuts, as often as the tenant passes 
and repasses.”’ 


* Operculum from operculo ; to cover ;—a lid,—a cover’ 
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‘This is wonderful indeed,” said Emily ; 
“but can you describe more particularly the 
construction of this door ?” 

“ The figure is a perfect concave, formed on 
a circle so exact, that did the compasses of 
the mathematician trace its circumference, 
it could not be more perfect. ‘The under sur- 
face is quite smooth and silky; the upper, 
which is the outer, is rough, and made so like 
the surrounding earth, that none but a nice 
observer would detect the difference. The 
door rests on a groove formed to receive it, 
connected, as I before told you, by a hinge, 
adjusted with the most perfect adaptation. If 
any attempt be made to raise this door, while 
the spider is within, she attaches her claws 
firmly to that side of the groove on which the 
door rests, opposite to the hinge, and will not 
relinquish her hold until the invader retreats, 
or tili it be actually torn in pieces. The habi- 
tation which I have just described, is not used 
as a snare, but merely as a safe retreat ;—this 
spider hunts its prey, but by night only. 

“‘T shall now,’ continued Miss Ashford, 
“call your attention to one more variety of this 
large class of insects; it is the aranea aculeata, 
ranked by modern naturalists under the genus 
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Epewa; and distinguished in one particular, 


by having its eight eyes thus arranged. 7 : : 
This insect I have never seen until the last 
summer, when I discovered it in some woods 
in Rhode Island, where I was seeking plants ; 
for a long time my observations were confined 
to one of the species; but after careful search, 
I was so fortunate as to meet with many more, 
and watched their habits with much interest. 
I am disposed to think them perfectly inoffen- 
sive, as they never attempted to bite, and dis- 
covered remarkable timidity of disposition. 
This spider is of a very peculiar shape ; the 
body forming nearly an equilateral, solid tri- 
angle, the back being the plane surface of one 
side, and the opposite apex furnishing the pa- 
pille or spinna, from which it drew its web. 
The body is, in color, a chocolate brown, min- 
gled on the back with gamboge yellow; the 
whole is covered with a perfectly hard shell ; 
on the extremity of the angles upon the back, 
rise two strong pointed horns, about one tenth 
of an inchin length. In size, this insect 
compares with a large house fly. It weaves a 
geometrical web, which, exhibited in the sun, 
is uncommonly prismatic. If approached, 
while resting in its web, it hastily drops to the 
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ground, where it remains quite still, and appar- 
ently lifeless till all is again quiet, when it cau- 
tiously reascends; and if not again troubled, 
remains steadily waiting its prey. I have found 
it only on low bushes and plants in the woods. 
It does not seem to entertain the same ani- 
mosity towards its species, which is seen in 
most spiders. I placed six beneath a large 
tumbler, taking care to give them air; they 
spun immediately a thick web, and seemed 
only anxious to avoid each other. At the end 
of five days, I restored them to their native 
woods, whereI hope they found some compen- 
sation for their involuntary confinement. 
Now, Caroline,’ proceeded Miss Ashford, 


*‘T will give you an account of some of the 
aquatic spiders, ‘called, as I before told you, 
swimmers. ll this tribe are amphibious. 


They are very common in al! our fresh waters, 
and by alittle attention, you may discern them 
moving to and fro, resembling, as they glide 
along, a small globule of silver: this appear- 
ance arises from their spinning a fine bag, wa- 
ter-tight, into which they retreat, and inflating 
it with air, they move about with great celeri- 
ty. They are also often seen floating on the 
waters upon a raft, formed by spinning many 
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threads over several leaves; thus binding them 
securely together. On these little barges, 
they float at rest on the waters, leaving them 
to seize their prey, but constantly returning 
with speed.* 

The habitation of the aranea aquatica, is 
chiefly remarkable for the singular dexterity 
with which it is constructed. The spider, after 
having attached the lines of her web to the 
stalks of the water-plants, with singular fa- 
cility conveys little bubbles of air to the spot 
she has chosen, and introducing them beneath 
the filmy web, forms this neat apartment in 
which she keeps herself, except when seeking 
food.” 

“This is really a fanciful dwelling,” said 
Louisa ; ‘and the idea is sufficiently poetical 
to afford a theme to the bard who may like a 
novel subject.” 

“You are yourself fanciful, my love,” said 
Miss Ashford; ‘ but let me complete the sto- 
ry. During the winter, most of these aquatic 
spiders inhabit the empty cockle shells, closing 
their entrance with a tough web.” 


? 


*See “ Memoire pour servir a commencer |’ Histoire 
des Araignees aquatiques.”’ 
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** Yesterday, Miss Ashford,”’ said Caroline, 
*‘ you noticed the attachment of spiders for 
their young; can you give us any particulars 
concerning this trait of their character £” 

“Yes, I think so,” replied her teacher ; 
*‘ all this class of insects express a remarkable 
attachment for their offspring ; but especially 
the aranea sacata, which dwells under the 
loose clods of earth; she spins a white silk 
bag, in which she deposits her eggs. This 
bag is about the size of a pea, and she carries 
it with her wherever she goes. If deprived of 
it, she makes every effort for its recovery: 
while thus distressed, she is fearless of every 
danger, and will yield her life, rather than this 
sacred treasure. If she isso fortunate as to 
recover it, her joy is unbounded, and she has- 
tily bears it off to some secure retreat. 

I have read an anecdote of a naturalist, 
who once threw a spider with her bag into the 
den of an ant-lion. The poor insect sought 
to escape, but was not sufficiently active to ef- 
fect her retreat, before the ant-lion had 
seized her treasure and was dragging it 
through the sand ;—a furious contest ensued ; 
the spider regained the bag,—and again lost 
it: the combat was renewed, and though she 
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might have herself escaped, she refused to 
quit it, and fell the victim of her maternal 
love.” 

‘“‘ This trait,” said Louisa, “‘ redeems many 
of her disagreeable qualities, and is really quite 
remarkable.” 

“Tt is certainly worthy of careful notice,” 
replied Miss Ashford; “ but you must know 
that her attachment for her young continues 
after they are hatched. She opens for them 
the bag, and as they issue from their silken re- 
treat, they attach themselves in clusters to the 
head, back, and legs of their parent, who, thus 
laden, carries them to and fro, providing them 
food, till they are strong enough to seek it 
themselves, 

Some curious particulars regarding spiders, 
are related by M. D’Isjonval, who being ‘im- 
prisoned seven years at Utretcht, amused 
his solitary hours by coveting acquaintance 
with spiders ; making the most careful obser- 
vations on their habits, instincts, &c. ‘They 
indicate approaching changes in the weather,’ 
says this gentleman, ‘ with far more certainty 
than the best barometers.’ ‘The most casual 
observer must, I think, have noticed the [in- 
dustry and care with which they strengthen 
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and shorten every line of their webs before a 
storm; and if none of you have done so, I 
beg you will embrace the first favorable oppor- 
tunity for so doing. But I must give you a 
proof of their accuracy, as well as that of M. 
D’Isjonval. ‘The 16th of January, 1795, as 
the cold increased, the French army entered 
Utrecht; but on the twentieth, a sudden thaw 
threatened to frustrate the plans of the inva- 
ders, by removing the ice from the rivers over 
which the troops had safely crossed. In this 
dilemma, M. D’Isjonval consulted his meteo- 
rologists, the spiders; after which he confi- 
dently reported to the French generals, that in 
a few, days the cold would return with greater 
intensity than had been known for many 
years.’ The prediction was fully verified ; in 
the course of forty-eight hours, the frosts re- 
turned with unparalleled severity ; and Hol- 
land, no longer able to defend itself by means 
of its rivers and canals, became an easy prey 
to the revolutionary republicans, 

You should know that the Hollanders are 
used to defend their country from invasion by 
inundating those provinces or districts which 
are threatened ; thus opposing an almost in- 
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surmountable obstacle to the advance of an 
army. ‘The peculiar situation of the country, 
you must be well aware, favors this stratagem.” 

“7 think,’’ said Louisa, ‘‘that you have, 
dear Miss Ashford, quite conquered my aver- 
sion to spiders: I certainly shall now be much 
more ready to notice their operations, than to 
destroy their works.” 

‘‘We should never suffer prejudice, my 
love,”’ answered her friend, ‘* to gain uncon- 
trolled sway over our understanding ; if that 
bad guest has already entered, the sooner we 
expel it, the better: it fetters correct thought, 
and sheds a mist over the sight which distorts 


every object viewed through its medium. But, 
my children, the hour which we allow our- 
selves for conversation on natural history, has 
already past; let us return for the present, to 


our other pursuits.” p** 


When Cato was yet but a child, he was asked one day, 
whom he loved most. He answered, ** My brother Cx- 
pio. When asked whom he loved next best, he again said, 
** My brother.”” ‘* Whom in the third place ?’ asked his 
inquirer ; and Cato’s reply was still, “* My brother.” This 
affection increased with his years; so that when he was 
twenty years old, if he supped, if he went out into the 
country, or if he appeared in the Forum, Ceepio must be 
with him. 
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The figures on the plate mark out the Ge- 
nus of each shell. Genus 24th is called 
Buccinum; English name Whelk. Shell is 
univalve, spiral, and gibbous. ‘The aperture 
is ovate, ending in a short canal, which bends 
to the right,—that is, from the exterior lip, 
with a short rostrum, or beak; and the pillar 
lip flattened. 

Subdivisions. 
Inflated. 
Rounded. 
Thin. 


Slightly transparent, and brittle. 

With a short exserted, reflected beak ; 
the outer lip unarmed outwardly, but spirous 
at the base. 

With the pillar lip dilated and thickened. 

With the pillar lip appearing as if worn 
flat. 


Polished. 
Angulated. 

Turreted, subulate, and slightly polished. 
The direction of the canal is a character to 
be carefully observed ; as the construction of 
it is peculiar to this Genus. ‘The word Bucci- 
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num is derived from a Greek word, signifying 
atrumpet. The species represented in the 
engraving is called Buccinum Areola. One 
species, called Buccinum Harpa, from its sup- 
posed resemblance to a harp, is extremely 
beautiful. ‘The animal is a Limax. The 
number of species 172. 

Genus 25th is called Strombus; English 
name Screw. Shell is univalve, spiral, and 
expanded ; aperture with the outer lip much 
dilat-d, and ending in a canal, which bends 
to the left, or from the columella. 

Subdivisions. 
Outer lip digitated, projecting in claws at 
the margin. 
Lobed. 
Dilated. 
Turreted, with a long spire. 

The most peculiar character of this Genus 
is the sinus, or impression of the outer lip, 
situated near the base, but not connected with 
the channel of the rostrum. The species re- 
presented in the engraving is the Strombus 
Auris Diane, or the ear of Diana. The ani- 
mal is a Limax. Number of species, 44. 

Genus 26th is calied Murex ; English Cal- 
trop, or Rock-Shell; so called on account of 
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its rugged appearance. The shell is univalve, 


spiral, rough, with membranous ridges, aper- 
ture ending ina canal, either straight, or turn- 
ed backwards, and not inclining either to the 
right or left. 
Subdivisions. 
Spinous, with a produced beak. 
Foliated, and the beak short. 
With thick, protuberant, rounded varices. 
Somewhat spinous, and without a beak. 
Unarmed, with a long, straight, subulate 
beak. 
Tapering, with a long spire, and short 
beak. 
With a toothed Columella. 

In this Genus, the form of the aperture is a 
strong and distinctive feature. This is ob- 
long oval, or perfectly oval, not gradually con- 
tracting into acanal, but abruptly opening 
into it, at the same width which it continues 
to retain through the whole length of the beak. 
From the inhabitants of one species of this ge- 
nus, (the Murex Trunculus) the ancients ex- 
tracted the famous Tyrian dye, which was ta- 
ken from a vein in the animal, situated near 
the head. This coloring liquor was formerly 
considered very precious; the beautiful robes 
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of imperial purple, worn by kings, were color- 
ed with it. Another species of this genus 
(Murex Tritonis, or shell of the Tritons) is 
sometimes sixteen inches long; it is used by 
many of the Eastern nations, and by the Afri- 
cans, for a trumpet on military occasions. 


The species represented in the engraving, is 


Murex Tributus. The animal is a Limax. 
Number of species 171. 

Genus 27th is called Trochus; English, 
Top-shell, and Button Shell. The shell is 
univalve, spiral, and nearly conical. The 
aperture is four-sided, and somewhat angular, 
or rounded, with the upper part of the margin 
transverse and contracted ; pillar oblique. 

Subdivisions. 

Erect, pillar perforated. 

Imperforate, and erect. 

Tapering, with an exerted pillar, and fall- 
ing on the side, when placed upon the base. 
It is very difficult for an inexperienced schol- 

ar to distinguish between the Trochi and the 
Turbines. The most simple rule is to con- 
sider all specimens as belonging to this genus, 
which have any angular appearance in the 
_ shape of the mouth, and are shaped like a top. 
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The species represented in the engraving, is 
the Trochus Perspectivus. 

The Trochiare formidable enemies to shell 
fishes. ‘They bore into the hardest shells, and 
suck out the inhabitants. The little round 
holes so often found in shells, are produced by 
this creature’s attacks, 

The animal is a Limax. Number of spe- 
cies, 130. 

Genus 28th is called Turbo; English, the 
Whorl, or Wreath. The shell is univalve, 
spiral, and solid. ‘The aperture is coarctate, 
round, and entire. 

Subdivisions. 
Imperforate, and the pillar-lip flat. 
Imperforate, and solid. 
Umbilicated, and solid. 
Cancellated. 

Turreted. 
Depressed. 

The round aperture of the Turbo sufficient- 
ly characterizes it, to prevent its being con- 
founded with the Trochus, whose mouth is an- 
gular. Both genera are found among the 
rocks, and sands of the sea-shore, after a 
storm. They resemble each other in name; 
Turbo and Trochus both signifying anything 
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which whirlsround. The species represented 
in the engraving is Turbo Muricatus. 

One species, the Turbo Scalaris, is very val- 
uable, on account of its rarity. One of them 
would formerly bring several hundred guin- 
eas ; but a sailor, having been cast on a de- 
sert island, found so many, that he made his 
own fortune, and lowered the price of the shells 
forever. 

The animal is a Limax. Number of Spe- 
cies 167. 

Genus 29th is called Helix ; English, Snail 
Shell. The shell is univalve, spiral, subdia- 
phanous, (that is, not quite transparent) and 
brittle. The aperture is contracted, and 
somewhat semi-lunar. 

Subdivisions. 
Whorls compressed, or acutely carinate. 
Umbilicate, whorls rounded. 
Imperforated, whorls rounded. 
Turreted. 


Ovate, and imperforate. 

There is no pillar lip in this genus. The 
whorls are contiguous ; and the body, in all 
the species uniformly projects convexly into 
the circumference of the mouth. These shells, 
wherever found, are always thin and transpa- 
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rent. The animal isa Limax. The species 
represented in the engraving is the Helix Cor- 
nea. This Genus contains 189 species; be- 
ing the largest number contained by any ge- 
nus. 

Genus 30th is called Nerita; English name 
the same. The shell is univalve, spiral, gib- 
bous, and rather flat underneath. The aper- 
ture is semi-orbicular, with the pillar lip uni- 
formly straight, transverse, truncated, and flat- 


Subdivisions. 
Umbilicated. 
Imperforated, with the pillar lip tooth- 
less. 
Imperforated, with the lips toothed. 
Many of this Genus are very beautifully 
painted ; some are so minute, that their high- 
ly-finished touches require to be viewed through 
a magnifying glass. ‘They have a smooth sur- 
face. ‘The species represented in the en- 
graving is Nerita Glaucina. The animal is a 
Limax. The number of species 70. 


— 


The proper way of spelling Genus 21st, is Cyprea : 
it is spelt differently on page 173, and page 174. 

Page 174,—for Cypre Monesta, read Cyprea Mone- 
ta ; the word Moneta in Latin signifies money. 
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LITTLE JANE. 


I promised to tell you what new pets were 
substituted for Jane’s lambs. For a while, 
she was quite satisfied with two or three broods 
of chickens, that were hatched just about the 
time that she parted with Minna and Brenda. 
Her father took her out every morning to feed 
them with Indian meal and water; and Jane 
loved dearly to call them about her, and see 
them eat. She had great pleasure too, in 
watching the coops, which were almost direct- 


ly under the nursery window. One day when 
she was looking out, she heard the hens calling 


cluck, cluck, cluck, and observed all the 
chickens scampering, as fast as they could, to 
get under their mother’s wings. She wonder- 
ed what it all meant ; but very soon it began 
to rain quite hard, and her mother told her 
that the hens always took their chickens under 
their wings, when a storm came on. Then 
Jane said she was glad that the chickens had 
such good mothers to take care of them. 

But there was the same objection to chick- 
ens for pets and play-things, that there had 
been to the lambs—they soon grew too big : 
so that in a little time, they could no longer be 
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distinguished from the hens. Kittens also 
would grow, as Jane said, a great deal too 
fast ; and as for birds, Jane’s father and moth- 
er told her, that they did not like to shut little 
birds up ina cage; any more than they should 
like to shut her up, so that she could no 
longer run about in the garden and meadows. 

It happened, however, that a friend of Jane’s 
mother sent her a pair of Canary birds ; and 
Jane was allowed to call them hers, although 
she was not old enough to take care of them. 

Just about the time that these birds arrived, 
a yellow bird was building its nest in a high 
lilac bush, that stood directly under the win- 
dow. 

“O mother,” said Jane, do let the Canary 
birds build their nest in the lilac with the yel- 
low bird. I amsure they will like such pleas- 
ant company. Shan’t I open the cage, and’ 
show them the way?” she added, with her 
hand already upon the door. 

‘“‘ No, no, Jane,”’ said her mother; ‘never 
open the cage door.” 

““ Why, mother? have the little birds been 
so naughty that they must be shut up all the 
time ? The longest time that I ever had to stay 
in the closet, was one hour; and | am sure 
that was long enough.” 
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“The little birds have not been naughty at 
all,” said her mother, smiling; ‘ but they 
come from a much warmer country than this 
is, and are strangers here—so that they cannot 
take care of themselves any more than you 
could take care of yourself, if you were to be 
left on the coast of that cold country that 
your uncle told you about the other day, a lit- 
tle helpless stranger.” 

** But what will the birds do, mother,”’ said 
Jane, ‘‘ without any tree to build their nests in 
—must they go without any nest ?” 

“Ohno! they can have a nest in their 
cage, if they choose.” 

“ But what can they build it of, mother? 
The little yellow birds pick up straws. I saw 
them now.” 

“We will get some straws for them, Jane, 
and some hay, and a little of that hair that was 
left of brother’s ball ; then if these are put on 
the floor of the cage, the birds can use them.” 

This was no sooner done, than the little lady 
Canary, as Jane called her, eagerly seized the 
materials, and fell to building her nest fast as 
she could. She worked so hard, that it seem- 
ed as if she would kill herself. Little Jane 
watched her wiih the greatest interest; 
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and once she thought she could help her, by 
putting a parcel of the materials directly into 
the nest, when it was about half done; for 
she said that when she built block houses, she 
liked very much to have somebody bring her 
all the blocks. 

But the Lady Canary did not seem to value 
Jane’s services very much; for she instantly 
threw al] the materials, which Jane had suppli- 
ed, out upon the floor of the cage ; and then 
picked them up, and arranged them in the nest, 
hair by hair, and straw by straw; now and 
then, the male bird made some attempt to as- 
sist his mate, but he did not seem to under- 
stand the business very well. ‘* He was as 
awkward,” Jane said, “as her father was 
once, when, to please her, he tried to mend a 
rent in her apron.” 

In the course of the day, however, the nest, 
was apparently completed; and Jane’s mother 
said she thought they should see an egg in it 
the next morning. But they were disappoint- 
ed. Two or three days passed away, and still 
there was noegg. 

At length one morning, Jane happened to 
pick up two or three feathers under the bed 
and after playing with them awhile, left them 
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upon the table. The windows being down, 
the birds had been suffered to fly about the 
room, and Jane’s mother observed that the la- 
dy Canary picked up the feathers very eagerly, 
as soon as Jane had left them, and flew to 
place them inthe nest. So it occurred to her, 
that perhaps the nest was not soft enough ; and 
she immediately’ scraped some lint from a bit 
of linen, and put it within reach of the Canary, 
who made use of it to line her nest most beau- 


tifully. 
The next morning, the wished-for egg ap- 
peared—to Jane’s great joy. ‘I guess,” 


mother,” said she, ‘‘ that the male bird is as 
glad asl am; for do see how he goes and 
looks at the egg, every time the lady Canary 
comes off the nest; just as father peeps into 
the cradle, to see the baby, sometimes.” 

The building of the nest, laying of the eggs, 
and hatching of the birds, were, as may be 
supposed, great events in Jane’s early life. 

I believe I told you before, that Jane was 
very fond of having her mother read to her; 
and now she began to read herself, and learn 
little poems. She was always very fond of 
rhymes, and was very apt to give a sort of 
measure to her words and sentences. When 
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she came home from church, after having been 
there for the first time, she was overheard talk- 
ing to herself, and saying, 

‘‘Rejoiced to hear the angels sing, 

jut liked the sermon not at all.” 

A sorrowful ditty troubled her very much in- 
deed. She shed many atear over the sor- 
rows of “the poor old man,” in the nursery 
rhymes, ‘‘ whose withered limbs were cold and ° 
bare ;” she said that when he came out of the 
picture, he should come and live at her house. 
One night when her mother was telling her the 
story of Mary and her cat, she felt very sad at 
nurse Brown’s death, but was so much inter- 
ested in the story, that she did not like to in- 
terrupt it; so she said, ‘To-morrow I must 
cry for nurse Brown.” 

Jane was very fond of flowers; and had a 
particular fancy for the lily of the valley, of 
which there was a large bed in the garden. 
So one Sunday when she came in, with a 
large bunch of them in her hand, her mother 
asked her if she would not like to learn a little 
hymn about them ; and taught her the one be- 
ginning ‘‘ Come my love, and do not spurn,” 
A day or two after, Jane took the book to find 
the same hymn ; and after turning over the 
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leaves in vain, for some moments, she said, 
‘** Mother, where is that little flower-story of 
humility, that you taught me the other day 2” 

When Jane first began learning to read, she 
did not like it very much—she preferred 
having her mother read to her; and thought 
that would do just as well; but her mother 
said, ‘‘ you know, Jane, that very often when 
you want me to read to you, I am too busy, 
and you are obliged to wait a great while; but 
when you have learned to read yourself, you 
need never wait, and can read all the books 
you choose, and when you choose; and, be- 
sides, when baby sister, as you call her, gets 
old enough, you can read to her, just as I do 
to you.”’ 

Jane thought these were good reasons, and 
applied herself so diligently, that she soon 
learned to read very well. She understood 
what she read, too; because when she came 
across any word that she did not understand, 
she always asked the meaning. 

She once asked her mother what decay 
meant; and happening, at the same time, to 
have in her hand a peach, which was partly 
rotten, her mother told her that the peach was 
in a state of decay; and menticned, as anoth- 
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er example, an old tree, with some of its 
branches bare and withered. Then Jane in- 
stantly thought of an old man, as still another 
instance of decay, and asked if it was not; 
which showed that she was learning to think, 
as well as to read. Little children who think 
when they read, learn a great deal more than 
those who do not. 

One day, Jane had a visiter, Lucy Hedge; 
and as is very apt to happen with little girls, 
they did not agree in the choice of a play. 
Lucy wanted to build blocks ; of which Jane, 
in consequence of using them a great deal, had 
got rather tired. She, therefore, preferred 
playing with a doll, the first she had ever own- 
ed, and which she had had but a short time; 
but Lucy, on the contrary, had received so 
many from her friends, that she was as tired 
of them, as Jane was of the blocks. What 
was to be done? Neither liked to give up, 
though both wanted to play together. Neither 
did give up; and so each, a little offended, 
played by herself, looking rather grave, and 
somewhat sullen. 

Some children would have quarrelled out- 
right; but these children, though not suffi- 
ciently amiable to give up, were too well be- 
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haved to indulge in any violence of temper. 

Jane’s mother waited until this disagreeable 
state of things had lasted some time, and then 
called Jane out. 

“© My daughter,” said she, ‘‘ do you remem- 
ber how you put your armsround my neck and 
kissed me the other day, because when I want- 
ed very much to read my book, I laid it by 
and made your doll a frock ?” 

“* Yes, mother.’’ 

** And do you remember my telling you that 
since it made you so very happy, I could af- 
ford to give up my book; because though I 
lost one pleasure, I gained another ?” 

és Yes.” 

““Well, neither you nor Lucy have any 
pleasure this afternoon ; cannot you think of 
some plan for making you both happy ?” 

“Why, I don’t want to play with blocks, 
mother.” 

* No, you don’t want to play with blocks, 
and I didn’t want to give up my book the other 
day—but cannot you contrive, as I did, to 
give up one pleasure, and gain another 2” 

‘OQ, I see what you mean, mother,” said 


Jane. “ You think that if I give up the doll, 
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I can be happy in pleasing Lucy, and making 
her happy.” 

‘‘ Yes, dear, that is exactly what I meant— 
will you try this plan ?” ; 

Jane was rather reluctant at first; but after 
a while she consented. She had acquired 
some skill in building, and was able to show 
Lucy a good deal about it; and in a few mo- 
ments both the girls were as happy and merry 
as could be. 

Lucy was rather older than Jane. When 
she went away, she said, *‘ Now, Jane, when 
you come and see me, I shall ‘ give up!’ ” and 
so these little children hit upon a method, 
which all children should have, of making one 
another happy. Each must give up in turn, 
and if now and then there is a very selfish, un- 
reasonable little girl among your acquaintance, 
who will not give up at all, be willing to do 
more than your part in that way, rather than 
resemble her. 

Another time, perhaps, you shall hear 
whether Jane grew in wisdom and knowledge, 
as in years. MATER. 
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The Dinner Table. 
Page 169. 


Hare. 


Walnut. Goose. Gooseberry. 


Dandelion. Cabbage. Spinnage. 


Bacon. Whips and trifles. Tongue. 


Potatoes.* Partridge. 


Turke y. Currants. 
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Fishes. 
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* Pot 8 o0000000’s. 
+ There was a misprint in the last Miscellany. It should 
have been a share and a rocky pathway ; the s was omit- 
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THE TWINS. 
Translated from the French. 

During the troubles which agitated Gaul, 
a great many Roman officers and governors 
were engaged in a rebellion against the gov- 
ernment. Among these was Sabinus, a no- 
bleman, whose talents rendered him a 
very powerful enemy. He was very success- 
ful for a short time; he even allowed himself 
to be called Emperor; but this dangerous 
prosperity did not last long. Vespasian, who 
at that time reigned in Rome, marched with 
his army against him, and defeated him. Sa- 
binus, not daring to hope for any mercy from 
his conqueror, set fire to his house, and caused 
the report to be spread, that he had perished 
inthe flames. After this, he hid himself in an 
immense cavern of white marble and granite, 
situated about twenty miles from Rome. 

But the exile retained some precious bles- 
sings in the midst of his misfortunes; he had 
an excellent, affectionate wife, and two beauti- 
ful twin children; one of them was named 
Fortis, because he was so hezlthy and vigor- 
ous, and the other Blandus, on account of the, 
gentleness of his disposition. 
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Eponine, the mother of these twins, was in 
very slender health, and she had always been 
rich enough to keep as many servants as she 
pleased ; but when obliged to live in a cave, 
with only one faithful old man, who had been 
their slave, she never uttered a word of com- 
plaint. Aiways cheerful and affectionate, she 
rendered her husband happy, even in their 
dreary abode ; and as the little twins grew 
old enough to play and prattle, they did much 
to enliven the hearts of their unfortunate pa- 
rents. But they were a source of great anxi- 
ety and alarm; for being too young to under- 
stand what danger meant, they would cry very 
loud, sometimes; and the rocks around the 
cavern would echo the sound, so that it might 
be heard at a great distance. ‘his terrified 
Eponine very much; for she feared some 
traveller would hear the noise, and tell the em- 
peror the place of their retreat. But the lit- 
tle children were uncommonly bright and in- 
telligent ; and before they were two years old, 
they could understand very well why they 
ought not to make a noise; and if they tum- 
bled among the rocks and hurt themselves, 
they would make up a grieved face and sigh, 
but they would be very careful to let no sound 
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escape their lips; even when at play, they did 
not shout, as little noisy boys are apt to do ;— 
in the midst of their greatest glee, they al- 
ways spoke in a soft, Jow voice, 

One day, Blandus was seized with a vio- 
lent rheumatic fever; and the pain was so 
very bad, that the perspiration stood in large 
drops on his lips, and the tears rolled 
down his cheeks in torrents; but. the little 
suffering creature held his hands tight over his 
mouth, that he might not utteracry. It made 
the tears come to his father’s eyes, to see him 
struggling so with his pain; and he begged 
of him to ery a little, if it would do him any 
good. ' 

‘** No, papa,” replied the distressed child, 
“if I ery, the soldiers will come and take 
away you and mamma; I had rather die than 
make a noise,”’ 

Charmed with the fortitude of the little he- 
ro, Sabinus pressed him to his heart, and 
wept over him in silence; while Eponine 
said, ‘* How much better it is to have children 
so kind and considerate, than to have all the 
riches inthe world! With them, I had rather 
live always in this gloomy cavern, than to live 
in the Emperor’s paldce without them.” 
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Poor little Blandus was doubly dear to his 
parents on account of the extreme delicacy of 
his health. He was not half as big as his 
brother ; and constant suffering, together with 
the darkness of the cavern, had made the in- 
nocent creature as pale as marble. However, 
he was always happy and playful; his love for 
his father and mother, and Fortis, made him 
forget all his troubles. 

As the twins grew older, they became every 
day more useful and more beloved. They 
did not have, as little girls and boys now do, 
schools to attend and books to read ; but they 
were early obliged to take care of themselves, 
and to keep their thoughts about them, lest 
they should get into danger and difficulty ; and 
little children, who are obliged to make use of 
their own eyes, and their own thoughts, are 
always intelligent and manly. 

Martial, the faithful old servant, served the 
family with unremitting caution and vigilance. 
He would walk to Rome to procure food, and 
would return in the night time, by the most 
solitary routes, in order to avoid suspicion. 
For seven long years, he served them with 
constant fidelity and zeal; and notwithstand- 
ing the distance, the bad roads, and the heavy 
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burdens he was often obliged to bring from 
Rome, he never failed to return sooner than 
he was expected. Once, however, having 
gone to the city for a little wine, and some 
warm clothing for Sabinus, who was very ill, 
he did not return at the usual time; two days 
and two nights passed away, and still, good, 
honest Martial did not make his appearance. 
Oh, how long this time seemed to the deso- 
late and terrified family! What was worse 
than all, they began to be very hungry, and 
did not dare to go out in search of anything to 
eat. ' 
Added to all this, footsteps, and unusual 
noises were heard around the cavern; and 
Eponine, who kept continually on the watch, 
was very much alarmed to see the shadow of 
aman several times darken the moonlight, 
that fell on one side of the cave. Thus they 
passed several wretched days, scarcely daring 
to speak, or move. But at last, it became ne- 
cessary that something should be done to keep 
them from starving to death. When Blandus 
heard his mother say that she must venture 
out in search of food, he crept close to her, 
and whispered, “ Dear mother, let Fortis and 


I go out very early to-morrow morning. We 
OF & 
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will go to the great rock, where Martial used 
to hide a part of his load, when it was very 
heavy; perhaps we shall hear some news of 
him there.” 

Eponine was very unwilling to let the little 
creatures go out into the deep, wide forests all 
alone; she wept bitterly when she thought 
how they might be torn to pieces by wild 
beasts, or die of hunger in the woods. How- 
ever, their necessities were very great; and 
she thought it was better to let them go and 
try their luck, than to leave them with their 
sick father in the solitude of the cavern. 

She knew that Blandus had a great deal of 
intelligence and discretion, and that Fortis 
was bold and strong. Having armed each of 
them with an iron-pointed stick, she kissed 
them, and wept over them again and again, 
before she could summon resolution to tell 
them they might begin their journey. At last, 
she dried her tears, and said, ‘‘ For the sake 
of your poor father and mother, keep close to- 
gether, my children; do not go a step farther 
than the great rock, and come back as quick 
as possible.” 


The little boys promised a great many times 
that they would do just as they were bid; and 
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having embraced their anxious parents, they 
departed. 

They found their way to the great rock 
without difficulty: but what was their sur- 
prise and terror to find there a dead body, all 
covered with wounds! 

“Oh,” said Blandus, bursting into tears, 
“it is good old Martial! Oh, brother, what 
shall we do?) The robbers have murdered 
him !”’ and as he said this, he felt his limbs 
tremble, and his head grow dizzy, as if he 
were going to faint away. Fortis made him 
lean upon his shoulder, until he felt better. 

“‘ Do not speak loud, dear Blandus,” said 
he ; “‘ for perhaps the wicked man that killed 
Martial, may come and carry us off. I know 
what we will do—we will run away from this 
frightful spot, and go into the wood where 
poor Martial used to lead us; there we sh 
find plenty of chesnuts, and wild parsnips, 
for our dear father and mother.”’ 

Eponine sat in the dreary cavern hour after 
hour, expecting the boys would return. Some- 
times she was sure she heard their footsteps ; 
and when she listened and found it was only 
the dry leaves driven by the wind, she would 
sigh, as if her heart were breaking. Sabinus, 
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who had long been ill of a burning fever, 
without any physician, and with nothing to 
quench his thirst but the drops of hard water, 
that filtered through the rock, became very de- 
lirious. Every moment he would ask if Mar- 
tial had come back; he would cal! out for his 
children, and then he would cry like a babe, 
because they did not come to kiss him. His 
poor desolate Wife, hiding her own fears, did 
all she could to comfort him; and by her 
soothing attentions she quieted his mind, so 
that he fell into a gentle slumber. But when 
the hour of noon caine, and still the boys had 
not returned, Eponine could no longer govern 
her feelings. At the risk of being discovered, 
she rushed out of the cavern to go in search of 
them. Luckily she found them at no great 
distance. ‘They were trudging along, sup- 
@porting a heavy basket on their two sticks laid 
across each other, almost out of breath with 
fatigue. When their mother came to their as- 
sistance, they were so very weary, that they 
were obliged to stop and rest themselves every 
minute. Eponine was so glad to find them, 
that she forgot her own dangers entirely. She 


could not find words to express her joy; at 
every step, she kissed them, and blessed them. 
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The tender-hearted little Blandus wept when 
he saw her so much affected. 

**] know you have been very much troubled 
about us, dear mother,” said he; ‘‘ but indeed 
we could not get home any sooner. It took 
us a great while to fill our basket ; and it is 
very heavy. We have got plenty of chesnuts 
and medlars for you; and we have gathered 


ripe berries to moisten our dear father’s lips.” 

When they told her of the death of Martial, 
and how they had been frightened at the great 
rock, she kissed them again and again, and 


told them they were men, and not boys; for 
she was surprised that such young children 
should have so much courage and presence of 
mind. 

When Sabinus awoke and found his little 
ones beside him, he became much better. Hea 
said it seemed as if a great weight had been 
lifted from his heart; for in his delirium, he 
constantly dreamed that the wild beasts had 
torn them in pieces. But when he heard of 
the death of his faithful servant, he was dread- 
fully afflicted. ‘‘ Alas,”’ said he, ‘‘our only 
friend is taken away from us. What will be- 
come cfus? Who now will defend us from 
danger, and bring us necessary food 2” 
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* Do not trouble yourself, dear father,” said 
Blandus, with great tenderness. ‘“ Brother 
and I have been with Martial so many times, 
that we know the paths in the woods very 
well. We can gather plenty of nuts, roots, 
and berries. You and dear mother shall not 
suffer.” 

“* No, indeed you shall not,”” added Fortis ; 
‘and when we grow to be great men, we will 
go and hunt for you; and then, dear father, it 
will be just as well as if you had two Martials 
to wait upon you.” 

The solitary family ate their dinner of boil- 
ed chesnuts and berries, with cheerful coun- 
tenances, and a good appetite; with the ex- 
ception of Sabinus, whose fever had not yet 
left him. The little twins picked out the 
ripest and the best for him; and when they 

| tempted him to taste of them, they were as 
happy as they could be. 

** My dear boys,” said Sabinus, “ all the 
rich wines and luxurious food [ had served up 
to me in my days of wealth, never tasted half 
as good as these wild berries ; and all the 


honors and flattery I had heaped upon me, 
were not worth one hour of your innocent en- 
dearments and kind attentions. But alas,” 
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added he, after a short silence, “‘ perhaps we 
shall not long enjoy the happiness of being to- 
gether in our peaceful home. I have for sev- 
eral days feared that the Emperor had sus- 
picions concerning our place of retreat. The 
death of poor Martial, and the shadow we ob- 
served glancing about the wall of the cavern, 
have filled me with terror.’ 

He took his sons on his knees, as he said 
this; and Eponine, leaning upon his bosom, 
they mingled their tears together. 

“Poor, innocent little children !”’ exclaim- 
ed they; ‘‘if we are taken, what will become 
of them? Oh, merciful Gods, have them in 
your keeping !”’ 

‘Mamma weeps, and papa weeps,” seid 
little Blandus; ‘“‘and it grieves me to see 
them cry. Don’t cry, mamma. [If the sol- 
diers come and take you, I know what brother™. 
and I willdo. We will go to the Emperor, 
and kneel, and beg so hard for mercy, that he 
cannot help granting a pardon. Oh, I am 
very sure he will grant it !”’ 


‘If my life alone would satisfy him,” ex- 
claimed Sabinus, “I would gladly give it up, 
so that you and your beloved mother might es- 
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cape from this gloomy place, and live once 
more among kind friends.” 

“Since Martial is dead,”’ said Eponine, sor- 
rowfully, “ we have no friends. Oh, how ma- 
ny proofs of attachment that faithful creature 
has given us, during the seven long years we 
have been compelled to live in this great 
tomb !” 

At this, the boys exclaimed, ‘‘ Ought we to 
leave our good old Martial to be eaten by the 
birds of prey? If papa will allow us, we will 
go to-morrow and cover him with branches of 
trees.” 

“Tt is a service that should be performed,” 
replied Sabinus. ‘“‘ Go tosleep now, my good 
children; and to-morrow, before the sun rises, 
I will, if I have strength enough, go and help 

you bury the faithful old man.” 

7 Eponine, happy in having such sons, pres- 
sed them to her grateful heart with more of 
genuine happiness than she had ever known 
in the days of her greatest prosperity ; and the 
affectionate little twins having offered their 
lips to receive the good-night kiss, slept sweet- 
ly and soundly in the midst of that great cav- 
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Early the next morning, Sabinus crept out 
to cover the body of his dead servant. One 
of the boys carried a hatchet, and the other a 
basket ; and while their father heaped up the 
earth as well as his weakness would permit, 
they ran into the neighboring thicket to gath- 
er poplar boughs and oak leaves. The mo- 
ment they had finished this mournful duty, 
the little boys begged their father to make 
haste, and gu back to the cave; for the sun 
was already risen, and they were very much 
afraid somebody would get sight of him. Af- 
ter they had seen him return in safety, they 
again went into the woods to gather wild fruit. 
In the trunk of an old tree, they found a beau- 
tiful honey-comb. ‘This good luck delighted 
them. They placed it on some large fig 
leaves in their basket, and joyfully set out for 
home, exclaiming, ‘‘ How glad mother will be 
to see this honey !” 

Nor was this all that pleased them on that 
lucky day. While they sat down their bas- 
ket, in order to gather some ripe berries, 
which they saw on the bushes, a pretty little 
kid put her paws upon the basket, and began 
to nibble the green leaves. Fortis could 
spring like a goat; and as quick as you 
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could wink, he seized the little creature, and 
tied a string round its neck. The little boys 
were so glad to have something to play with, 
that they could hardly contain themselves, 
when they saw the little kid, which was tied 
to their basket, come frisking and jumping 
along ; and they were still more pleased, when 
a short time after, they saw the old goat, run- 
ning after her little one as fast as she could. 

“‘ Ah, brother,’”’ exclaimed Fortis, capering 
for joy, ‘only see! The old goat is coming 
too! Let us walk very gently, and not fright- 
en her.” 

** How glad I shall be,” said Blandus, “ if 
she will come and live with the little kid. 
We will gather fresh leaves and herbs for her 
every evening; and she will give us some of 
her sweet milk ; and that will doa great deal 
of good to dear father and mother.” 

Thus chatting together, the two twins pur- 
sued their way home. They were in a great 
hurry to enter; but the little kid was not in a 
hurry ; and she kicked with all her strength, 
when they tried to pull her in. As for the old 
goat, when she peeped down into the cavern, 
and saw how dark it was, she began to bleat 
piteously. She laid down at the entrance, 
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and there she remained all night. Eager to 
show his treasure, Fortis took the kid in his 
arms, and ran to his father; while Blandus, 
equally delighted, ran to offer his mother the 
honey-comb, the pomegranates, the medlars, 
the wild cherries, and the great ripe black- 
berries, they had gathered. 

Pleased with the kind and thoughtful at- 
tentions of her sons, Eponine embraced them 
tenderly, and thanked them. “TI like your 
presents very much,” said she; “ but I hope 
my little boys do not mean to keep the kid.” 

““Why not keep her?” cried Fortis ; ‘* I 
am sure she isa pretty, gentle little thing.” 

** No doubt she is very pretty,’’ answered 
his mother; ‘‘ but do you not know how sorry 
the old goat is to part with her little kid? She 
loves it almost as much as | love you—there 
is nothing else in the world she loves half as 
well. If somebody should tie a string round 
your neck, and carry you away, what do you 
think would become of me? Don’t you think 
it would break my heart?) Do you think you 
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should like it very well yourself?” 
“Oh, no, mamma, I do not think I should,” 
replied the little boy. 
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* And why then, my son, are you willing to 
make the old goat and her kid so unhappy ? 
Go to-morrow morning, and carry the kid 
back to her poor unhappy mother. A good 
heart will never grieve others, for the sake of 
its own pleasure.” 

The twins were very much disappointed at 
hearing this. They had already built a little 
stable of stones, and driven down a great 
stick, with a string to fasten the kid. But 
they loved their mother dearly; and they 
thought what she had said io them was right ; 
so they resolved to do as she had told them, 
withouta single murmur. ‘The next day they 
untied the kid, and put it at the mouth of the 
cave. The old goat lay stretched out on the 
ground, sorrowful and languid, as if she had 
not slept any all the night; but the moment 
she heard the faint bleating of her young, she 
began to bleat anxiously, in reply ; and when 
she saw the kid, she jumped and capered for 
joy. 

“The poor beast!” exclaimed Blandus. 
** See how happy she is! Mamma was in the 
right; she does love her kid dearly. See how 
she is kissing it! The kid wants to suck, and 
the old goat is going to give her some break- 
fast.” 
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movement, that frightened the animals; and 
off they ran, as swift as an arrow. ‘The chil- 
dren followed them with their eyes, until they 
came to a high rock, up which they ran with 
as much rapidity and ease, as a bird swims 
through the air. 

In the course of the day, the boys often 
looked out upon the rock to see if they could 
not discover the goat and her young; and, 
their parents having no objection, they took a 
walk toward the spot. 

As they were looking round in search of 
the goat, they saw a troop of men on _ horse- 
back, riding very fast. ‘“‘ Run quick! Run 
quick !”’ said Blandus to his brother. ‘I am 
sure they are the Emperor’s soldiers, come-to 
seize papa and mamma.” 

“Oh yes,” exclaimed Fortis, trembling all 
over. ‘* They are calling to us, now. Let us 
run gaick, quick, and tell papa and mamma to 
hide themselves.” 

The children had reason to be alarmed. 
The soldiers pursued them at full gallop, and 
had nearly overtaken them, when they enter- 
ed the mouth of the cavern. The boys pale 
and trembling, threw themselves into their 
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mother’s arms. ‘‘ Put out the lamp! Put out 
the lamp!” was all they had breath to say. 
“Oh, my poor father! Oh, my dear mother ! 
hide yourselves quick. The Emperor’s soldiers 
are close by the mouth of the cave.” 

Scarcely had they spoken these words, be- 
fore the neighing of the horses echoed fright- 
fully along the walls. 

“Beloved companion of my adversity,’ 
said Sabinus, clasping his hands in agony, 
*< we are indeed lost ; the last hour of our lives 
is drawing nigh.”’ 

“« My dearest friend,”’ replied Eponine, do 
not let me see your courage forsake you. We 
have been in this living tomb for nearly eight 
years ; we have been preserved through many 
dangers; let us hope we shall escape now.” 

With all haste, this unfortunate family se- 
creted themselves in a deep hole of the cavern, 
which had more than once served them for a 
place of fetreat; and here they remained two 
days and two nights, not daring to stir, and 
Scarcely daring to breathe. , 

Could they have lived without food, they 
might have been safe from discovery ; for their 
place of retreat, was well concealed from hu- 
man eyes. But they felt themselves every 
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hour growing more weak for want of nourish- 
ment; and they knew that they must eat or 
die. Had Sabinus and Eponine been alone, 
they would have resolved to die courageously 
at the bottom of their rock, rather than run 
the risk of falling into the hands of the sol- 
diery ; but they could not endure the agony of 
seeing their children starve before their eyes. 
*« My dear friend,” said Eponine to Sabinus, 
‘¢ let us risk every thing to save the dear babes. 
It is evident the Emperor has found us out ; 
and resistance is vain. Let us throw ourselves 
at his feet, and implore his mercy. We shall 
no doubt, perish; but he will at least save the 
lives of our innocent children.” 

In the mean time, tne danger increased. 
The soldiers found their way into the cavern, 
and were searching it in every direction, with 
atorch in one hand, and a sword in the other. 
Wherever they found any holes between the 
rocks, they plunged their swords in, up to the 
hilt, and seemed to be very angry when they 
found they had wounded no one. Sabinus at 
length came from his retreat, with his wife 
and his children. ‘To the first soldier he met, 
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he said, coldly, ‘‘ Here are those whom you 
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seek. Do your duty; and conduct us to your 
master.”’ 

The sight of these fierce looking men with 
their blazing torches and glittering swords, 
frightened Eponine so much, that she, being 
very weak from weariness and hunger, fainted 

» away, and fell senseless at their feet. The 
terrified children called out, in accents of de- 
spair, “Do not kill mamma! Do not kill 
mamma !”’ 

The brutal soldiery paid no attention to the 
distress of this unfortunate family; on the 
contrary, as they carried them to Rome, they 
took pleasure in insulting them. But when 
they entered the city, and the crowd under- 
stood who they were, their misfortunes excited 
great compassion. People were struck with 
their patience and constant affection for each 
other, during their painful exile ; and, in con- 


sideration of so many virtues, they were wil- 
ling to forgive Sabinus for the errors into 
which his ambition had led him. Every body 
hoped Vespasian would pardon them. 
Impatient to see his old enemies, for whom 
he had so long sought in vain, the Emperor 
could not wait to finish his dinner, when he 
heard they had arrived. He descended in 
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haste to the great hall of his palace, and or- 
dered the prisoners to be brought before him, 
The first objects that met his eyes were the 
little twins, tied together. ‘The innocent be- 
ings threw themselves at his feet, clasped his 
knees, bathed his hands with tears, and beg- 
ged for mercy. For a moment, the hard b€art 
of the prince was touched; and he tuffPéd* 
away his face to conceal his emotions. §When 
the children saw him turn away, they "raised 
their clasped hands, and cried out, in a tone 
which nothing but deep love and bitter agony 
could have inspired, ‘‘ Oh, Cesar, be merci- 
ful to our poor father! be merciful to our dear 
mother !”’ 

The people who stood around, could nog re- 
frain from tears. With one voice they ex- 
claimed, ‘ Pardon, pardon, great Cesar! par- 
don the wretched pair !”’ . 

But Vespasian was angry, when he saw how 
much his enemies were pitied; and he order- 
ed them to be immediately beheaded. The 
children were torn away from the embraces of 
their parents. ‘The only favor their wretched 
mother could obtain, was, leave to send them 
her picture, a lock of their father’s hair, and 
some papers containing an account of their un- 
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fortunate lives. Thus Vespasian disgraced his 
memory by revenging himself on a rival, who 
could no longer do him any harm. 

After the death of their parents, the twins 
were confined in a tower built on the borders 
of the Tiber. Deprived of all they had ever 
loved, the affectionate little creatures pined 
awey with grief. In vain they tried to amuse 
them with new playthings; they refused all 
consolation ; they would not even take food 
enough to keep them alive. Day and night 

_they mourned; saying, ‘Give us back our 
dear father, and our dear mother; or else let 
us die too.” 

These were the last words any one heard 

"them say They were found one morning dead 
in their little bed, with their arms around each 
other’s necks. 

Even to this day, the cavern in which Sa- 
binus so long remained concealed, is. still 
shown to travellers; together with the stone 
bed on which the illustrious exiles used to 
sleep. 

Let us, my young readers, rejcice that we 
live under a free government, where no proud, 
hard-hearted Emperor has the power to be so 

unjust and cruel. 
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THE CHILD’S SONG BOOK. 
By Richardson & Lord. 


** Mother,” said Mary Williams, “ Jane 
Grey has bought a ‘ proper sweet pretty book.’ 
It is all full of little songs; and her mother # 
has taught her to sing them; and she loves 
dearly to sing them to her dolls and her kitten. 
Mrs. Grey says the little marks in the songs 
are just like letters; they are musical letters; 
and she has let me bring the book home ; and 
she says if you will be so good as to teach me 
to read music, I shall soon learn all the notes, 
just as I learned my A. B. abs. Mother, will 
you teach me ?”’ But before her mother could 
answer, the delighted little chatterbox begun 
again, “ But, mother, do you know Mrs. Grey 
sung one of the little songs to me so many 
times, that I know how to sing it all by myself, 
now. Wait a minute, mother, and I'll find 
it.” ‘Then she turned over the leaves so fast, 
that Mrs. Williams offered to find it for her ; 
because she feared she would tear the book. 
‘* It is about a puss, mother—and, oh, let me 
run and get my kitty first, before I sing it. 
Kitty will love to hear it, I know: don’t kit- 
ties love music, mother?” So away ran the 
little magpie, and caught the kitten; and while 
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- puss was purring in her lap, she sang the fol- 
lowing pretty song. 
& pretty song 
PUSSY. 
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like little Pussy, her 
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I’ll pat pretty Pussy, and then she will purr ; 
And thus show her thanks for my kindness to her. 
But I’li not pinch her ears, nor tread on her paw, 
Lest I should provoke her to use her sharp claw. 
I never will vex her, nor make her displeased,— 
For Pussy don’t like to be worried and teazed. 
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ANSWER TO CONUNDRUMS. 


All the Presidents of the U. 8. have been cabinet 
makers. 

. He is a Mason. (May sun.) 

. He is a joiner. 

. A Cook. (Captain Cook.) 

. A Bell-hanger. (belle hanger.) 
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ENIGMA.* 


“ Within a wall as white as milk, 
Within a curtain soft as silk, 

Within a well as crystal clear, 

A golden apple doth appear ; 

No doors there are to this strong hold, 


Yet thieves get in and steal the gold. 


* The editor requests an answer to this; to be left with 
the publishers. 
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BOSTON WONDERS. 


THE RHINOCEROS. 


Since the last Miscellany was published, 
one of these uncouth animals has been exhi- 
bited in Boston ; it is the only one that has 
ever been scen in this country. When a little 
cub, it was caught among the Himalaya moun- 
tains, and was sent to the Rajah of Benares; 
from his menagerie, it was purchased by a na- 
tive of Vermont, who visited that country on 
purpose to obtain rare animals. Of all four- 
footed creatures, except the elephant, the rhi- 
noceros is the most powerful. He equals the 
elephant in bulk; but his legs are shorter, in 
proportion ; therefore he does not seem quite 
as big. They are usually six or seven feet 
high, and twelve feet long; and their circum- 
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ference is about equal to their length. He is 
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not intelligent, like the elephant ; he is stupid, 
grunting, and dirty, asa hog. ‘To sleep, and 
eat, and wallow in the mire, constitutes all his 
enjoyment. Having no sagacity of his own, to 
enable him to take care of himself, nature has 
amply provided him with means of defence. 
His thick, knotty skin is naked of hair, and so 
hard that a sword cannot cut it, a musket ball 
cannot pierce it, and the sharp claws of the fu- 
rious lion and tiger cannot produce any effect 
upon it. Besides this, he carries upon his 
nose, a hard, solid horn, to defend himself from 
any attack in front. Large animals are so 
afraid’ of this dangerous weapon, that they 
never meddle with him; and, as he does not 
eat animal food, he lives at peace with all the 
smaller tribes. It is said the elephant and the 
rhinoceros sometimes have sharp battles to- 
gether ; and that the elephant is almost always 
defeated ; for the rhinoceros is quite as strong 
as the elephant; and while he can wound him 
terribly with his ugly horn, the poor elephant 
cannot make any impression on the iron hide 
of hisenemy. ‘The rhinoceros is wild and un- 
tameable; and is never, like the elephant, 
made useful to man. He makes terrible de- 
vastation in the fields. He likes herbs, this- 


THE RHINOCEROS. 


tles, prickles, and shrubs, better than the 
sweet green grass ; but he is very fond of su- 
gar-canes, and all kinds of corn; I dare say 
nothing less than an acre or two will serve the 
ugly monster for his breakfast. His head is 
larger, in proportion, than the elephant ; his 
skin is of the same color; his eye is smaller, 
lower down, and scarcely ever fully opened. 
His erect ears are the only part furnished with 
hair ; they resemble those of a hog, only they 
are larger in proportion. His upper lip is mus- 
cular and flexible; though very inferior to the 
trunk of the elephant, it enables him to gather 
his food with more facility than other animals, 
and to divide it inte handfuls, in the same man- 
ner the elephant does with his trunk. Instead 
of tusks, the rhinoceros has two strong inci- 
sive teeth in each jaw; besides these, he has 
twenty-four smaller teeth. The end of the 
tail, like that of the elephant, is furnished with 
a tuft of large bristles, very hard, and very 
solid. It is said some of these animals have 
two horns; but in that case, they do not grow 
as large; single horns are sometimes more 
than four feet in length: they are generally 
brown, or olive color ; but some are grey, and 
even white. The people in the Indies value 
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this horn more than they do the ivory of the 
elephant; principally, I believe, because they 
think it has great virtue as a medicine; the 
white ones are the rarest and the most valua- 
ble. The Indians and negroes consider the 
flesh excellent, and the blood an antidote 
against poison. His skin makes the best and 
hardest leather in the world. In the arrange- 
ment of this covering, we have a new evidence 
of the kind providence of our Heavenly Father; 
this skin is so thick and rigid, that the animal 
could not stretch it enough to move himself, if 
it were fitted to him as close as the skin of 
other animals; and we find nature has pro- 
vided against this inconvenience, by laying it 
about his neck, shoulders, and joints, in large 
folds, which give him a strange and very slo- 
venly appearance. Rhinoceroses are found 
in various parts of Asia, Africa, and the adja- 
cent islands. It is thought they sometimes 
live seventy or eighty years. They have an 
acute sense of smelling, and a quick ear; but 
their eyes are placed so low, and have so little 
vivacity, that they can only see directly before 
them. Their voice, when calm, sounds like 
the grunting of a hog; when angry, their sharp 


cries are heard at a great distance. ‘They do 
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not flock together, like elephants ; but are wild 
and solitary in their habits. They never at- 
tack men, unless provoked; but then they be- 
come furious and terrible. 

The Vermontese, who purchased the rhi- 
noceros, bought a young elephant at the same 
time. The two creatures were once allowed 
to walk the deck together; but the rhinoceros 
became very angry, and the elephant very 
much afraid ; the latter retreated to his cage, 
and they could not persuade him to leave it 
again during the voyage. ‘The elephant died 
at sea. 


MR. MAELZEL’S AUTOMATA. 
EXHIBITED AT JULIEN HALL, 

I must inform my young readers that an au- 
tomaton is a machine, which, after being 
wound up, will go of itself for a certain time, 
like a clock, or a watch; and that automata 
is the plural of automaton. Mr. Maelzel is an 
ingenious German, who makes little machines, 
which look and move so much like human 
creatures, that it actually seems as if they 
were alive. First, there is the wooden figure 
of a Turk, who sits at a table, and plays chess 
with anybody, who will play with him. He 
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moves his men with his own hands, shakes 
his head, and knocks on the table, when a 
move is made contrary to the rules of the 
game; and when he has put his adversary’s 
king in check, he pronounces the French 
word echec very distinctly. This is all sup- 
posed to be done by machinery inside the box; 
yet if you ever see him, you will think he must 
be a very wise old gentleman. 

Then there is a figure as large as a man, 
dressed in red uniform, who plays such beauti- 
ful and animated tunes upon his trumpet, that 
it is enough to make one’s heart jump to hear 
him. But what children love the best, is “The 
Carrousel,’—a miniature Circus, where all 
sorts of feats in horsemanship are performed 
by little mechanical figures. The Spanish 
Lancer, on horseback, takes a cap from a pole, 
on which it is suspended, and carries it round 
the Circus on the point of his tiny lance. The 
Marksman of Madrid, riding at full gallop, 
with a pistol no biggerthan your thumb, shoots 
at a little bird upon a tree, and brings it to the 
ground, A pretty little figure of a girl dances 
on horseback, with a wreath in her hands, 
The Tippler of Bagdad pours out wine and 
drinks, until his wife comes and beats him 
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home with her broom. A little horseman 
dressed in perfect Chinese costume, tosses up 
gold balls and catches them at full gallop. 
The Clumsy Clown is pursued by a Hungry 
Horse, who runs away with his cap; a little 
Harlequin, who attempts to come to his assist- 
ance, is mounted on a wild horse, that rears, 
and plunges, and throws the little fellow off, 
amid a general laugh. 

But I have not time to tell you about all the 
wonderful Automata exhibited in the Carrou- 
sel. There are twenty-four figures; all of 
them pretty, graceful, and active. Last of all, 
the Little Rope Dancers are exhibited. These 
figures, by a motion of the arms and legs, can 
be made to pronounce in French, ‘‘ Maman,” 
“Papa,” “Oh! La! La!” It is wonderful 
to see them dance on the slack-rope, suspend- 
ed from the wall; sometimes on their heads, 
sometimes hanging by one hand, sometimes by 
one foot, and sometimes twisted all up, like a 
ball. You cannot see the machinery by which 
they are moved: it really seems as if the little 
creatures were alive ; and when you look at 
them, you feel half afraid, they will tumble 
and break their bones. 
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My young friends, KNowLEDGE enables Mr. 
Maelzel to make all these wonderfu! things! 
Some of you, when you begin to study in your 
Natural Philosophy, about weights, and 
springs, and balances and levers, will think, 
perhaps, that it is very dry work; but remem- 
ber what a knowledge of mechanical powers 
has enabled Mr. Maelzel to do, and I am sure 
you will study with redoubled earnestness. 


RIDDLING FOREST. 
. What tree is the ugliest ? 
. What tree withstands the fury of the ocean ? 
What tree is a city ? 
What tree is valuable in the study of history ? 
. In what tree do they impound jackasses ? 
. What tree is readily held out to the grasp of friend- 
ship ? , 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1. What trade is the sun all the year round? 
2. What trade is a little tin dog ? 

3. Of what trade is every child ? 

4. What trade is more than full ? 


The editor of the Miscellany requests from her readers 
an answer to the Charade, page 143, in the last Miscella- 
ny ; and likewise to the Enigma, page 168. 


teacher. 
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It was the custom at a Boarding School in 
Cambridge, Mass. in 1807, for the children to 
receive a kiss on Saturday night from their 
One of the little girls had offended 
during the week, and this reward of good con- 
duct was denied her. 


Governess. 


THE KISS. 


Little sacred, charming treasure, 
Canst thou not to me impart 

Such endearing, heartfelt pleasure 
As thou giv’st to many a heart? 


When I see the kiss of kindness 
Printed on her glowing cheek, 

All my fondest wish is blindness, 
And my heart ’s too full to speak. 


Sorrow then takes place to envy ; 
I feel that she deserves it more 

Than I, and all my lost affection 
Returns far stronger than before. 


Then with ardent, fond affection, 
To please my charming friends, I’ll try, 
And in return for my attention, 
They'll give the kiss for which I sigh. 


My young readers will be glad to know, that 
the little girl did receive one kiss, and more. 


She fell asleep after a 
long fit of weeping, and early the next morn- 
ing, wrote, and sent the following lines to her 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS, 

dzekiel, xxvii. 15. “ They brought thee 
for a present, horns of ivory and ebony.” 
That presents, like those alluded to in this 
passage, were common among the Oriental 
nations, and were on many occasions, consid- 
ered as indispensable, is a fact well known. 
And this leads us to remark, that in some in- 
stances they were used as signs, or symbols, 
to convey a particular meaning, and to pro- 
pose ariddle, as it were, tothe persons to 
whom they were sent. It is related in ancient 
history, that when Darius, the king of Persia, 
marched into the country of the Scythians, his 
army was exposed to great hardships. Just as 
it was on the point of being reduced to the 
last extremity, a herald came to Darius from 
the Scythian prince, with a bird, a mouse, a 
frog, and five arrows, sent as a present. The 
king asked what might be the meaning of 
these gifts. The messenger would give him 
no explanation; but answered, that his orders 
were merely to deliver them, and that it was 
left to the Persian king to find out the mean- 
ing. Darius at first, conjectured, that by 
these signs, the Scythians consented to deliver 
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up the earth and water to him, which were 
represented by a mouse and a frog—as also 
their cavalry, whose swiftness was represented 
by the bird,—together with their own persons 
and arms, signified by the arrows. But Go- 
bryas, one of his seven lords, explained the 
symbols more correctly, in a different manner. 
“Know,” said he to the Persians, “that un- 
less you can fly away in the air like birds, or 
hide yourselves in the earth like mice, or swim 
in the water like frogs, you shall in no wise 
be able to avoid the arrows of the Scythians.”’ 
F. 


Instruction from the mouth of a Child. 


** Mamma,” said little Lucy B., “my Sun- 
day School teacher told me that this world is 
only a place in which God lets us live a little 
while, in order that we may have time to pre- 
pare for a better world. But, mother, I don’t 
see anybody preparing. I see you preparing 
to go into the country; and when I make a 
visit to aunt Eliza, I see her preparing to 
come into Boston. But I don’t see anybody 
preparing to go to heaven. If every body 
want to go there, why don’t they try to get 
ready ?” 


